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PREFACE. 



In the original Essay and the supplement of the 
Replies and Notes will be found all that the author' 
can say upon the subject. The further investigation to 
which he has been led has served only to confirm him 
in the belief that both his propositions were correct, 
viz. : that Caesar embarked at Boulogne, and that he 
landed on Romney Marsh. Indeed, the principal ob- 
jections urged against his theory have, upon inquiry, 
become so many arguments in his favour. Thus it was 
urged that Ambleteuse is only five and a half miles 
Roman from Boulogne, and could not therefore be the 
Portus Superior ; but the French Ordnance map now 
establishes the fact that the distance of Ambleteuse 
from Boulogne, by the land route (to which Ca;sar no 
doubt refers), is as nearly as possible eight miles, as 
Caesar represents it. Again, it was contended that 
Caesar could not have disembarked on Romney Marsh, 
as in that age it was a mere swamp ; but the geolo- 
gical history of the Marsh shows conclusively that the 
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eastern end of the Marsh where Caesar arrived was as 
much terra Jirma in his day as in our own. Not only 
so, but the very islands to which Valerius Maximus 
refers in the anecdote of Saeva have lately come to 
light, and were removed by the present engineer of 
the Marsh only five years since. The author now bids 
adieu to a controversy which has afforded much plea- 
sure to himself, and has, it is hoped, given no offence 
(as none was intended) to those who differ from him. 



February 2 5th, 1862. 
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PREFACE 



TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following pages were commenced with a view 
to delivering a Lecture before a Literary Society in 
Sussex, where the subject would have possessed a local 
interest ; but the discussion was soon found to involve 
a minuteness of detail which was little suited to a 
general audience. The author, therefore, rather than 
confess that his time had been thrown away (an opinion 
which will still be entertained by many of his readers), 
determined on submitting the result of his labour 
(or rather of his amusement) to the judgment of the 
public. 

It is almost investing a trifle with too great import- 
ance to thank several friends for their assistance, but 
the author cannot refrain from acknowledging the 
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kindness of the Eev. C. Merivale, for the tract noticed 
in the Appendix ; Mr. S. Waley, for the loan of 
Marietta's Memoir on the Portus Itius, from which 
much valuable information has been derived ; Mr. 
Barton, of Dover, for inquiries about the Tides ; and 
the author’s relative, Mrs. Spencer Lewin, for much 
time and pains bestowed on the preparation of the 
Illustrations. 



Lincoln's Inn s 
July 13 , 1859 . 
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• CORRIGENDA. 



Page 3, note, for “ J. Ctesarem " read “ C. Cassarem." 

„ 9, line 1, dele “of Cscsar." 

„ 9, line 1 1, dele “ that.” 

„ 25, last line, for “ Cneius ” read “ Cnteus.” 

„ 26, note 6, for “ quartern ” and “ tertiam ’’ read “ quartum ” and “ tcrthim.” 
„ 39, for “we bare already had occasion to mention ” read “wo are informed.” 
„ 30, line 17, for “ had been " read “ were.” 

„ 30, line 18, far “ a W.” read “ 8." 

„ 31, line 21, read “ cliffs ” instead of “ chalk cliffs.” 

„ 39, line 6, correct thus : “ if the wind was in his favor in coming from 
Boulogne to Dorer, it must have blown from some point of the south, 
and then if it still continued in that quarter, and Casar sailed before 
it, he must have steered np Channel to the cast.” 

„ 43, line 23, for “ 8th ” read “ 16th." 
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CAMPAIGNS OF JULIUS CJESAR 

IN BRITAIN. 



FIRST INVASION. 

I propose to sketch the first page of British history, 
the invasion of the island by Caius Julius Caesar, after- 
wards Roman emperor. We here look across a gulf 
of nearly two thousand years ; but, if I mistake not, 
the picture to be presented of that period will be 
graphic and distinct. We have an account from the 
pen of Caesar himself, the principal actor in the drama ; 
and his Commentaries, though intended for notes only, 
are so masterly and so full of lifelike impressions that 
by bestowing a little care we can follow him from 
place to place, and from day to day, with the most 
extraordinary minuteness. The Roman calendar was at 
that time in such confusion that any references to it 
would only have tended to mislead, and Ctcsar, writing 
for posterity, has measured his campaigns by winter 
and summer, by equinoxes and moons. In tracing his 
progress we shall find some very remarkable instances 
of the precision with which his steps can be traced by 
means of casual observations upon the phenomena of 
nature, and it is this singular characteristic of his 

B 
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narrative which has tempted our eminent astronomers, 
Halley and Airy, to devote some portion of their time 
and labour to the investigation of the subject. 

Historians and antiquarians are all agreed that the 
first footstep of Csesar upon these shores was planted 
either in Sussex or in Kent. In which of the two 
has been warmly contested, and I shall not here by 
anticipation determine the controversy. I shall lay 
before you the facts which have left no doubt on my 
own mind, and will, if the result answer to expectation, 
bring conviction to yourselves. The palm contended 
for is no mean one, for the Roman legions were so 
warmly received, that, even under Caesar’s auspices, 
they effected their landing with the utmost difficulty. 

It was in B. c. 58 that Caesar took possession, as 
praetor or governor, of the province of Gaul, then 
comprising the North of Italy, called Gallia Cisalpina, 
with part of Illyricum, and the South of France, called 
Gallia Transalpina, or Provincia Romanorum. In the 
course of four successive years, Caesar, by feats of arms 
and diplomatic address, extended the limits of his pro- 
vince as far as the Rhine eastward, and the barrier of 
the ocean to the north and west. Towards the close 
of B. c. 55, he looked around in vain for an enemy in 
Gaul, and cast his eyes in the direction of Britain. He 
already anticipated the coming conflict between himself 
and Pompey ; and it was necessary to find some plausible 
pretext for adding to the number of his legions, and 
promoting their efficiency by constant employment Be- 
sides, what booty was to be expected from a country 
whither Roman spoliation had never yet penetrated, and 
which was said to produce gold and silver and pearls ! 1 

1 “ Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla pretium 
Victoria. Gignit et oceanus margaritas.” — Tac. Vit. Agric. “Multi 
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what glory was to be reaped from the annexation to 
the Roman Republic of the largest known island, and 
that so remote as to be deemed, in popular belief, be- 
yond the limits of the world ! 1 

A favourable opportunity also now presented itself, 
for hostilities had lately broken out between Cassive- 
laun, king of the Catyeuchlani (Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire), and Imanuent, king of the Trinobantes (the 
people of Essex), and Imanuent, finding himself worsted 
in the conflict, had appealed to Cassar for assistance 
against his too powerful neighbour . 2 

The excuse ostensibly alleged by Caesar for the 
aggression was the same as that more recently put 
forward by the Great Napoleon, in justification of a 
like fruitless attempt, viz. that Britain had subsidised 
hostile powers in the Continental wars. 8 

The invasion of Britain being resolved upon, the first 
thing to be done was to gain information touching the 
ports of the island, and the resistance to be offered.* 
The Gauls in general were wholly ignorant upon these 
matters, and he could learn nothing. He then sum- 



prodiderunt (J. Ctesarem) Britanniam petisse spe margaritarum." 
— Suet. Cera. 46, 47. 

1 “ Et penitua toto divisos orbe Britannos." Via a. Eclog. i. 67. 

* In the following year Mandubert, the son of Imanuent, on 
escaping to Gaul, is said “ fidem Cfesaris aecutua ” (J3. O. v. 20) ; and 
he had, therefore, pledged himself to Catsar the year before. 

3 “ Quod omnibus fere Gallicis bellis hostibus nostris subministrata 
auxilia intelligebat.” — Cues. B. G. iv. 20. “ Auxilia ex Britannia, qute 
contra eas regioncs posita est, (Veneti) accersunt.” — B. G. iii. 9. 

4 The difficulties of Caesar, from his total ignorance when he 
embarked on the first expedition, were a favourite topic with the 
orators for practice in speaking. “ Hate et in suasoriis aliquando 
tractari solent ; ut, si Ctesar deliberet, An Britanniam impugnet ? 
Quoe sitOceani natura? An Britannia insula? Quanta in ea terra? 
Quo numero militum aggredienda ?” — Quinetil. de Orator, vii. 4. 

. n 2 
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moned into his presence the merchants who traded 
with Britain, and must, therefore, be acquainted with 
the products of the country and the manners of the 
inhabitants. But to his surprise, the merchants were 
equally dull ; so that he could not even satisfy liimself 
whether there existed along the coast a single harbour 
for the reception of a fleet . 1 One cannot help sur- 
mising that these merchants could have told a great 
deal more than was suffered to escape from their lips. 
The ignorance of the Gauls was probably not affected, 
for Caesar makes the remark, as true of the past day 
as of the present, that no one thought of visiting Britain 
unless he had some substantial reason for it . 2 

Caesar, however, was not to be thus foiled ; and, 
as he could extract nothing from the Gauls, he deter- 
mined on despatching one of his own officers to survey 
the island. Caius Volusenus was selected for the pur- 
pose. He started on his errand in a long ship 8 , i. e. one 
built for the utmost speed, and impelled by oars ; in 
short, a Roman trireme, or war-galley. 

Meanwhile, Caesar, to prepare for the expedition, 
marched into the country of the Morini. We shall hear 
something more of these Morini, and we may, there- 
fore, pause at once to ascertain where their country was 

1 The Veneti of Gaul (the people of Vannes) were those who 
chiefly traded with Britain, and they did every thing to thwart the 
expedition : “ trotpoi yap Jfaav (oi Oi«Vtro«) yv\veiy rbv tic Tt)y 
Bpcrravixqv wXnvv ypuptroi l/iiroptf ." — Strab. iv. p. 271. 
The Morini also, who occupied the coast opposite Britain, were 
equally friendly to the islanders: “ r«J v MupiVuv fiXuiy afiaiy 
oyruv." — Dion, xxxix. 51. 

* “ Neque cnim temere pneter mercatores illo adit quisquam." 
— Cces. B. G. iv. 20. In that age also, as in the present, Britain 
was the asylum of refugees from the Continent : “ hujus consilii 
principes . . . in Britanniam profugisse." — Cce&.B.G. ii. 14. 

* “ Navi longa.” — B. G. iv. 21. 
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situate. Ctesar tells us that he went thither because 
thence was the shortest passage into Britain . 1 It was, 
therefore, unquestionably the part of Gaul opposite to 
Dover; and the only debatable point is, what were 
the exact limits of the Morini, east and west 1 Ptolemy, 
the celebrated geographer, in tracing the northern line 
of the coast of Gaul, from the river Seine eastwards, 
enumerates the peoples and rivers in the following 
order: — 1. The Atrebates (of Arras); 2. the Bello- 
vaci ; 3. the Ambiani (of Amiens, on the Somme) ; 
4. the Morini ; 5. the Eiver Tabula (the Scheldt) ; 
and 6. the Meuse. 2 Thus the Morini were eastward 
of the Ambiani, and as the latter were settled on the 
Somme, and reached down to the coast, as appears 
from Pliny 3 , the Morini certainly did not extend be- 
yond the Somme westward. 4 It is likely that they 

1 “ Ipse cum omnibus copiis in Morinos proficiscitur, quotl inde 
erat brevissimus in Britanniam trajectus.” — Cces. B.G. iv. 21. How 
then could Ctcsar have sailed, as Professor Airy supposes, from the 
estuary of the Somme, which is double the distance ? But of this 
more hereafter. 

s “ Kari^ovai Si ri )y xapa\ior, iriKapGayorrtq <rv\ror cut rjjc 
fitaoytiaQ, wapd pis roe Xr/Kadyay ArpjCanoi,” &c Ptol. ii. 9. 7. 

* “ A Scaldi [Scheldt] incolunt extera [on the coast] Toxandri 
pluribus nominibus. Deinde Mcnapii, Oromansaci juncti pago [dis- 
trict] qui Gessoriacus vocatur, Britanni, Ambiani, Bellovaci. In- 
trorsus Castologi, Atrebates, Nervii liberi,” &c. — N. II. iv. 81. 

4 The 'Imoy ay pay of Ptolemy is generally taken for Cape Grisnez ; 
and if so, as Gesoriacus Portus was certainly Boulogne, Ptolemy, in 
this part of the coast, has fallen into an error in placing Cape Grisnez 
to the west of Boulogne. Mariette suggests (p. 49) that "Iinoe a cpav 
is Cape Alpreck, about three miles to the west of Boulogne, of great 
perpendicular height, and formerly projecting further into the 
sea; and then Gesoria would correspond to Isques or Iccium (at 
Pont de Briques), and Gesoriacus Portus to the port of Boulogne. 
If "Iuok &npov be Cape Grisnez, and rightly placed by Ptolemy, 
then Gesoriacus Portus would, in Ptolemy’s idea, be Calais; 

a 3 
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occupied the coast from the river La Canche west, to 
the Aa, at Gravelines, east . 1 

Wliile Ctcsar was amongst the Morini collecting ves- 
sels for the intended invasion, an embassy arrived from 
some of the British states to tender their submission. 
Caesar’s projects had got wind, and been wafted across 
the Channel, and the Britons hoped that they might 
avert hostilities by some complimentary forms ; but 
Caesar was wide aw r ake, and knew as well as they the 
value of words, and making large promises proceeded 
with his armament. He also senf back with the envoys 
a Gallic partisan of his own : one Comius, king of the 
Atrebates, of Arras, in Gaul. He was thought to carry 
some weight in Britain, and was, therefore, ordered to 
visit the different chieftains of the island, and promote 
the Eoman interests 2 ; but Comius had no sooner landed 
than the spirited Britons seized liim as a spy and put 
him in chains . 8 C. Yolusenus, who had been sent 
across the Channel to reconnoitre the coast, returned 
after an absence of five days only, and made his report, 
a somewhat meagre one, as we must necessarily con- 
clude ; for, allowing two days for coming and going, he 
had only three days at command, and, in so short a 
space, he could scarcely have done more than take the 
soundings between Dungeness and the South Foreland. 
Of the country itself he could render no account what- 

wkereas it was certainly Boulogne. Ptolemy, in short, is full of 
error, and not to be depended upon in detail, though invaluable as a 
general guide. 

1 Bertrand's Hist, of Boulogne. Richborough is described by an 
ancient writer as looking, not toward the Morini, but toward the 
Meuapii and Batavi. “ Rutubi Portus, unde, haud procul a Morinis 
in austro positos, Menapos Batavosque prospectant.” — sEthicui, cited 
Alonum. Hilt. Brit. p. xix. 

* Cats. B. G. ir. 21. » B. G. iv. 27. 
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ever, for he had not dared even to set foot upon 
shore . 1 

As we are now approaching the time of the actual 
invasion, I must endeavour to give a slight sketch of 
Britain, such as C. Volusenus did not see it, but such 
as Caesar himself afterwards found it. The picture of 
an ancient Briton, as portrayed in the frontispiece of 
our school histories, is no doubt familiar to every one. 
An athletic figure in puris naturalibus, with the excep- 
tion of the skin of some wild beast thrown about his 
loins, a moustache on the upper lip, a smooth chin, 
long hanging hair behind, a spear in the hand, and the 
whole body stained after some curious pattern with 
woad 2 ; in short, a barbarian, such as may still be found 
in some of the islands of the Pacific. Now Britain at 
this time was unquestionably occupied by two very dif- 
ferent races, and the above portrait may have some 
foundation for it as regards one of them, but is certainly 
very far from the truth as regards the other. Originally, 
all the West of Europe, including France, Great Britain, 
aud Ireland, was inhabited by a people called by the 

1 “ Volusentis, perspectis regionibus, quantum ei facultatis dari 
potuit qui navi egredi ac se barbaris committere non auderet, quinto 
die ad Ctesarem revertitur, quseque ibi perspexisset remmtiat.” — 
Cces. B. G. 21. 

2 It must be admitted that, according to Caesar, the Britons 
generally Btained themselves with vitrum or woad. (B. G. v. 14.) 
lierodian adds that the stains were imitations of animals (ra it 
au/iara orl^ovrai ypafa'ic f uuy iranciXvv. — Herod, cited Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. lxiv.); and I do not suppose that the whole body was 
Btained, but the face only, in order, as Ctesar remarks, to give them 
a fiercer aspect in war. In Egypt the women still stain the chin 
with some device, and, if I mistake not, there are traces of the same 
custom on the chin of the Sphinx; yet neither the present nor 
the ancient Egyptians are called barbarians. 

b 4 
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Greeks Galatians, by the Homans Gauls, and by them- 
selves Celtic ; all, no doubt, the same word under diffe- 
rent forms. We have still large traces of the name in 
our own island. Thus Scotland is the land of the Gael ; 
the Principality is Wales, Wallia, or Gallia, or in French 
Pays de Galles ; and Cornwall, one of the last strong- 
holds of the Celts, is so called as being comer-Wales. 
I need scarcely mention that Gaelic, Welsh, and Cornish 
are all essentially the same language. The Celts, then, 
were the first head-wave of population which, streaming 
from the East, poured over the broad fields of Gaul. 
But soon from behind came another mountain-wave, 
the Germanic race, which soon deluged all the countries 
up to the Rhine. Here the great breadth of the river 
for some while presented a check, but at last the pres- 
sure from behind forced them across the barrier, and 
they drove the weaker Celtic family before them. In 
the North of Europe, the Germans eventually occupied 
all the parts between the Rhine and the Seine, and 
were known by the name of Belgce, not to be con- 
founded with the Belgians of the present day, but 
described by Ctesar as the most formidable of all the 
nations west of the Rhine . 1 As they occupied the 
coast just opposite Britain, and in clear weather could 
descry the white cliffs of Albion, they would naturally 
soon transport themselves across the. strait. The up- 
shot was that they colonised all the south-eastern portion 
of Britain, compelling the Celtic inhabitants to fall back 
into the cuUiesac of Cornwall to the south, the moun- 
tains of Wales to the west, and the Caledonian hills to 
the north . 2 We can now understand the statement 



• “ Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgse.” — Coes. D. G. i. 1. 

2 The description of the barbarous part of Britain exactly tallies 
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of Ctcsar, that the clans in Britain were many of them 
called after those in Gaul 1 ; that they had the same 
customs 2 ; that Divitiacus, king of the Suessones, a tribe 
of the BelgsE, was also (as Canute in after times) the 
acknowledged sovereign of a wide territory in Britain 3 ; 
that Cingetorix was the name not only of the king of 
the Treviri, or Belgoe about Treves, on the Moselle 4 , 
but also of one of the kings of Kent 5 ; that the houses 
in Britain were the counterparts of those in Gaul 6 ; 
that the language of the Belgae and the Britons was all 
but identical 7 ; and that Cornius, the chief of Arras in 
Gaul, was sent for this reason by Ctesar into Britain to 
plead the Boman cause in their own tongue. 

We must distinguish, then, between the Belgas and 

with that by Xiphilinus of the Britons to the north of the Roman 
wall. ( Xiphilin . lxxvi. 12; Mon. Hist. Brit, lx.) 

1 “ Qui omnesfere [the South -Britons] iis nominibus civitatumap- 
pellantur quibus orti civitatibus co pervenenmt.” — Cas. B. G. v. 12. 

3 “ Neque multum a Gallica diflerunt consuetudine.” — Coes. B. G. 
v. 14. And so Strabo, iv. 5 : “ rd S' tjO ij Sftoia K«AroJf." 

3 “ Divitiacum totius Gallia; potentissimum, qui quum magtue partis 
liarum regionum turn etiam Britannia; impcrium obtinuerit.” — Cars. 
B. G. ii. 4. 

4 Ca?s. B. G. v. 3. 3 Ca:s. B. G. v. 22. 

6 “ ^Edificia fere Gallicis consimilia." — 1b. v. 12. Chiefly of wood 
and thatched: “ cat rag oicqattc (brektig t^ovai y tv ruy k akafityy 1 ) 
ivkuir Kara to vktitrroy myKtifieyag.” — Diod. Sic. V. 21. 

7 This appears from Tacitus, Agric. c. 11: “ Sermo haud mul- 
tum diversus : ” and this was a dialect of the German ; for Tacitus, 
speaking of the zEstui, a German tribe, says, “ Lingua Britannicie 
propior " ( Mor . Germ. 45). The zEstui are placed “ dextro Suevici 
maria littore ” (lb. 45) ; and amongst the Suevic nations are the 
Angli, who worshipped “ Hertham [Earth], id est, Terram matrem ” 
( lb . 40). Thus Hengist and Horsa, and the Saxons, merely fol- 
lowed the road which their ancestors had taken centuries before. 
Indeed the influx of the Germans into Britain was only suspended 
by Caesar’s invasion. 
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the Celt® of Britain, the Southerns and Northerns. 
The latter were, perhaps, but little elevated above the 
state of barbarians. Caesar describes them as clad in 
skins, and supporting themselves from their cattle 
rather than from tillage . 1 But the Belgae, with whom 
the Roman legions were engaged, though also called 
barbarians (by wliich name all were designated who 
were not Greeks or Romans), had attained to a very 
considerable degree of civilisation. In the first place, 
there was a crowded population, which is never found 
in a state of barbarism . 2 Even in literary attainments 
the Britons were in advance of the Gauls, for the 
priests are universally the depositaries of learning, and 
the Gauls were in the habit of sending their youth to 
Britain to perfect themselves in the knowledge of 
Druidism . 8 Then there was great commercial inter- 
course carried on between Britain and Gaul 4 , not to 

* lb. v. 14. The remains of one of these Celtic chieftains may be 
seen in the museum at Scarborough. On opening a tumulus in the 
neighbourhood, a coffin excavated from the solid trunk of an oak 
was discovered, and in it a skeleton more than six feet in stature, 
which had been wrapped in the hairy skin of some animal ; and at 
the side were arrow-heads of flint. A more genuine relic of the 
earliest inhabitants of our island, and when still in a savage state, is 
nowhere to be found. 

1 “ Hominum est infinite multitudo.” — Caet.B. G. v. 12. “ El yai 
<5e k at ToXvniOpwrroy r>)»' rijtrov.'' — Diod. Sic. V. 21. 

* “ Qui diligentius earn rem cognoscere volunt, plcrumque illo 
(in Britanniam) discendi causa proficiscuntur.” — B. G. vi. 13. It is 
remarkable that the Druids, though they taught their religion 
orally, yet in ordinary matters used the Greek letters. “ Quum in 
reliquis fere rebus, publicis privatisque rationibus, Grtecis utantur 
litteris.” — B. G. vi. 14. 

4 B. G. iv. 20, v. 13. The principal Continental rivers frequented 
by British merchants were the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, and Ga- 
ronne (Strab. lib. iv. 5). Strabo enumerates amongst the exports 
of Britain, com, cattle, gold, silver, iron, hides, slaves, and dogs; and 
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mention that a partial trade existed between Britain 
and more distant nations, as the Phoenicians . 1 It was 
only about a century after this that London, by its 
present name, was a city crowded with merchants and 
of world-wide celebrity . 2 The country also to the 
south had been cleared of its forests, and was under 
the plough . 3 The country, moreover, must have been 
intersected by good roads 4 , for the chief strength of 
the British army consisted of their war-chariots, the 
very construction of which requires no contemptible 
progress in mechanical skill . 8 When Cassivelaunus 
had been defeated, and had dispersed the main body 
of his troops, he still retained about him the enormous 
number of no less than four thousand war-chariots . 6 
But I do not know a greater confirmation of British 
advancement than the circumstance mentioned by Caesar, 



amongst the Imports, ivory, bracelets, necklaces, amber, vessels of 
glass, and small wares ( Strabo , iv. 5) ; and he says that the customs 
levied on the exports and imports between Gaul and Britain were 
more valuable than any tribute that could have been extorted from 
Britain if conquered ( Strabo , ii. 5, iv. 5). This argues a very 
advanced state of commerce, and therefore of civilisation. 

1 Strabo, lib. iii. 5. 

1 “ Londinium cognomento quidem colonise non insigne, sed copia 
negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre.” — Tac. Ann. xiv. 33. 

s Cats. B. G. v. 14. 

4 Caesar (B. Q. v. 19) speaks of “ omnibus viis notis scmitisque.” 

6 Every reader of the Bible must recollect the frequent allusion 
to the use of chariots in the wars of the Jews ; and every classic 
must recur to the chariots of the Greeks and Trojans on the banks 
of the Simois and Scamander. The Britons in the time of Ctesar 
were probably not far behind the Jews in the times of their judges 
and kings, or the Greeks in the days of Homer. “ "Appaai piv yap 
Kara rove xoXipovc yjMilVTai , naOairip ol vaXaioi riiy 'EWf/yoiy ijpiot c 
iy rip Tpuixip ro\ipy Ki)(pij/rOa < xapaOiSorrai." — Diod. Sic. v. 21. 

• Css. B. G. v. 19. 
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that, when he made war upon the Veneti to the west 
of Gaul, the Britons sent a fleet of ships to their 
assistance . 1 This could not have taken place unless the 
Britons had possessed an organised constitution, and 
formed continental alliances, and maintained a trained 
and permanent navy. There is one instance of their 
successful pursuit of the useful arts which I may not 
omit, as it does honour more particularly to my own 
county. The iron which was used by the Britons was 
manufactured by themselves in the mantime parts, i. e. 
amongst the Begni, or people of Sussex . 2 It is familiar 
to all, that a great part of that county is still strewn 
up and down with the cinders of furnaces worked 
from the earliest ages until the commencement of the 
present century, when, as there was no coal in the 
district, and the wood was exhausted, they were 
abandoned for want of fuel. 

We now descend to details, and our first inquiry 
will be from what port the expedition of Cajsar 
started. From the Bliine to the Seine there is scarcely 
a harbour or roadstead which has not at some time or 
other had its zealous advocates . 8 Some writers have 

1 B. G. iii. 9. 

5 “ Nascitur ibi plumbum album [tin] in mediterraneis regionibus ; 
in maritimis ferrum, sed ejus cxigua est copia: cere utuntur impor- 
tato." — lb. v. 12. 

3 Mariette (in hia Lcttre a M. Bouillet sur F Article de Boulogne , 
Paris, 1847) enumerates the different publications in favour of the 
various theories, and classes them as follows : — 

In favour of Boulogne, 1 1 ; 

Wissant, 5; 

Calais, 5 ; 

Etaples, 2(13 miles S. of Boulogne on La Canche) ; 

Mardick, 1 (3 miles S.W. of Dunkirk) ; 

Authie, 1 (8 miles E. of the Somme, and 7 from 
La Canche). 
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thrown out a bold conjecture at random, and then 
endeavoured to bend the facts in accordance with their 
hypothesis. Others have taken only a partial view, 
and shut their eyes to circumstances which militated 
against their favourite position. Others have laboured 
under a misapprehension, from failing to catch the 
true sense of Cajsar’s Commentaries. I will mention 
some of the most plausible theories, and dispose of them 
in a few words. 

According to some, then, either Dunkirk or Grave- 
lines was the place of embarcation. One objection lies 
against both of them, viz. that the passage to Britain, 
where Caesar crossed, is said to have been only thirty 
miles 1 ; whereas Dunkirk and Gravelines are both of 
them much more. Besides, we are told that to the 
east of Caesar’s port of embarcation was another haven, 
eight miles off 2 , and there is no such haven eight miles 
to the east of Dunkirk, though Dunkirk itself is only 
three leagues, or nine miles, from Gravelines. 

The theory of Calais appears, at first sight, more 
plausible®, but we must not judge of Calais as it was 
by Calais as it is. It was never used, so far as we 
know, by the Bomans, and accordingly no Homan re- 
mains have been discovered there. It was not even a 
walled town, until just before the capture of it by the 
English, in the reign of Edward the Third. The coun- 



Thus the great preponderance of opinion is in favour of Boulogne. 
We have now to add the novel theory of the Astronomer Royal in 
favour of the estuary of the Somme. 

1 B. G. v. 2. 1 B. G. iv. 22. 

J It has been suggested that Calais takes its name from Calicius, 
thought to have some affinity to Portus Icius, but the proper name 
of Calais in Latin is not Calicius, but Caletum or Caaletum. (See 
Mariettc, p. 22.) 
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try about it, too, is flat and marshy, and consequently 
unhealthy for an encampment, and the inhabitants 
suffer severely from want of salubrious water. The 
port, also, could never have been larger than at pre- 
sent, and could not, therefore, have contained 560, 
or if we reckon tenders 800, vessels, on the occasion 
of the second expedition. When I was at Calais in 
1857, I walked round the whole port, including the 
wooden pier, and I could find room only at the utmost 
for 300 merchantmen. But Calais could not have been 
the place of embarcation for other reasons. It was not 
thirty miles from Britain, and had no haven to the east 
of it at the distance of eight miles. Gravelines, which 
is the nearest, is fifteen miles off. 

Wissant , between Cape Grisnez and Cape Blancnez, 
was fixed upon as C£esar’s port, by the learned D’An- 
ville 1 ; but, great as is the authority of that eminent 
geographer, his proposition is (under favour) wholly 
untenable. Wissant is no port at all, but only a sandy 
beach, four miles long, and the radius of curvature 
five and a half miles. 2 The chief arguments on which 
D’Anville relied were these : first, that the name 
of Wissant (the corruption of the Dutch Wit-sand 

* Mdmoire sur le Port loins, imprimd dans le tome xxviii. p. 397, 
des M6raoires de l’Acadtimie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

s Archteolog. vol. xxxiv. p. 231. Mariette, a native or inhabitant 
of Boulogne, thus describes Wissant : — “ Les caps Blanez et Grinez 
& peine distant 1’un de l’autre de six k sept kilometres, sont joint par 
une ligne de cotes, dont- la courbe regulifcre et rentrante forme une 
petite baie tranquUle, au fond de laquelle on trouve un village. 
Wissant n’est plus use ville ; c’est tout au plus un village ; c’est 
plutot un hameau egarii dans un ddsert de sable.” — p. 29. Wissant 
flourished as a port from a. d. 556 to a. d. 938. (Ib. p. 30.) There 
are the remains of a camp there, called Ctcsar’s Camp, but capable 
at the most of containing 500 men only. (Ib. p. 35, 38.) “ Wis- 
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or White-sand) has some resemblance to Portus Itius 1 , 
from which Caesar sailed ; and, secondly , that Caesar, 
before embarking, marched down to the Morini, whence 
was the shortest passage into Britain 2 , and that from 
Wissant to Dover is the directest line. But there is 
little similarity, even in sound, between Itius and Wis- 
sant or White-sand ; and as for the argument that Caesar 
took the shortest passage from Portus Itius, he tells us, as 
I conceive, the very reverse, for he selected Portus Itius, 
he says, because it was the most convenient , thereby 
implying that it was not the nearest port. He adds, 
also, that Portus Itius was thirty Roman miles from 
Britain*, whereas Wissant is not much above twenty 
Roman miles. 

The only other theory which I shall examine is that 
which has been recently broached by the distinguished 
astronomer to whom I have already alluded, Professor 
Airy, who maintains that Caesar set sail from the estuary 
of the Somme, and landed at Pevensey. Now I confess 

sant n’eut gu&re de port veritable avant le milieu du x* fdecle, et 
jusque-lik il avait dft ae suffire avec le port naturel form£ par 
I'embouchure du petit (ruisseau) Itien de Sombre, port moina utile 
que ceux de Sangatte et d’Amblcteuse qui rtairnt dejh florissants.” 
— Ib. p. 82. “ The bay of Wissant is a solitary expanse, a curve 

of some seven or eight miles.” — II L. L . : Gent. Mag. vol. xxvi. 
(1846) p. 254. 

1 There are various readings of the name. It sometimes appears 
as Itius, sometimes as Icius, and sometimes as Iccius. It is 
generally thought to be the same word as that applied by Ptolemy 
to Cape Grisnez, “licioy aepov, and, if so, the true reading would 
be Portus Icius. On the other hand, Strabo speaks of to "It toy 
(ed. Tauchnitz, iv. 5), which implies that the reading in his time 
was Itius; as this is the more received form, it is adopted in 
the text. As to the various readings, see Somner’s Portus Iccius, 
p. viii. 

a B. G. iv. 21. * B. G. v. 2. 
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myself under no little obligation to the Astronomer 
Royal for much additional light which he has thrown 
upon the subject, but from the hypothesis that Ctesar 
sailed from the estuary of the Somme I must dissent 
toto cnelo. It is at variance, as appears to me, with the 
whole of Caesar’s narrative; and, while it commands 
attention from the high reputation of its advocate, can 
never make many converts. The error lies, if I may 
say so, in an unlucky interpretation of some passages 
in the Commentaries, and I refer more particularly to 
the three following. The first is this ; Cmsar, having 
resolved on the invasion, “ goes with all his forces to 
the Morini, because thence was the shortest transit,” 1 
from which it may be concluded that the port from 
which he sailed was at least in the country of the 
Morini ; but as the Somme would not, according to the 
common notion, be within their borders, the Professor 
renders the Latin proficiscitur not “ goes ” but “ sets 
out for,” and supposes that Cajsar never actually reached 
the Morini. But a few lines farther, we find these 
words, “ while Cmsar tarries in these places in order to 
get the vessels ready ,” &c. 2 ; so that, evidently, Caesar 
had not only set out for, but also arrived in, the 
country of the Morini. Secondly , on the occasion of 
the second expedition, Caesar, speaking of himself in 
the third person, proceeds : “ And he commands all 
to rendezvous at the Portus Itius, from which port 
he had found the passage into Britain the most 
convenient, being about thirty miles from the Con- 
tinent.” 8 It is plain from this language that the 

1 B. G. iv. 21. 

> “ Dum in his locis Csesar naviurn parandarum causa moratur.” — 
li. O. iv. 22. 

s “ Atque omnes ad Portum Ttiuro convenire jubet, quo ex portu 
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traverse from Portus Itius was thirty miles, ’and, if 
so, it could not be that from the Somme to Peven- 
sey, which is fifty-two nautical, or sixty statute, miles, 
not to mention that the estuary of a river cannot in 
strictness be called a port at all. How, then, does the 
Professor deal with this difficulty 1 Why thus : he 
says that the thirty miles do not apply to the traverse 
from Portus Itius, but to the distance of Britain from 
the Continent generally. Now had Caesar ever made 
such an assertion, he would have laboured under an 
evident mistake, as the distance from Britain to the 
Continent, i. e. from Dover to Cape Grisnez or Cape 
Blancnez, is only about twenty Boman miles ; but 
Caesar does not so state. The words “ circiter millium 
passuura xxx,” or about thirty Koman miles, belong, 
from their collocation and grammatical construction, 
to the traverse from Portus Itius (transjectum), and 
are not an observation (which would be very mol a 
propos ) as to the distance of Britain from Gaul gene- 
rally. In the latter case the writer would have said, not 
“ circiter millium passuum xxx,” but “ circiter millia 
passuum xxx.” 1 Thirdly, on' the return from Britain 
to Gaul, two of the transports (being, I suppose, more 
heavily laden than the rest, and bad sailers) missed the 



commodissimum in Britanniam transjectum esse cognoverat, circiter 
millium passuura xxx a continents ” — B. G. v. 2. 

1 Ctcsar is more accurate than subsequent writers ; for Diodorus 
Siculus makes the distance of Gaul from Britain twelve and a half 
miles only (lib. v. c. 21); Strabo, on the contrary, estimates the 
distance from Portus Itius of the Morini to Britain 320 stades, or 
forty miles ( Strnb . iv. c. 5.); and Pliny reckons the distance from 
Boulogne to Britain as much as fifty ijiiles ( Plin. JV. //. lib. iv. s. 
30) ; and Dion also states the distance of Gaul from Britain to be 
fifty miles (Dion, xxxix. 50). 

C 
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Portus Ttius for which they were bound, and, “ paullo 
infra delate sunt,” were borne away a little to the 
south 1 , and the troops on landing were surrounded 
by the Morini, who attempted to cut them off. It is 
plain, therefore, that the coast to the south of Portus 
Itius was still in the country of the Morini, whereas 
the coast to the south of the estuary of the Somme 
would not be so, as the settlements of the Morini ex- 
tended -westward as far only as La Canche. What is 
the Astronomer Royal’s answer to this objection 1 He 
is driven to the necessity of saying that “ paullo infra 
delate sunt” means only that the ships were “ carried 
down the wind !” Such an interpretation is, I venture 
to say, wholly inadmissible. Caesar invariably uses the 
words “inferior” (v. 13), “superior” (iv. 28), “ ulterior” 
(iv. 23), with reference to the points of the compass ; 
and, considering himself as located at Rome, regards 
any departure from it towards the north as an ascent. 
There are other grave reasons against Airy’s theory, 
but I pass them over for the present, as the force of 
them will be better appreciated hereafter, as we trace 
the progress of the invasibn. 

I have canvassed the opinions of the Astronomer 
Royal with the utmost freedom, and the only reparation I 
can make is to give him his revenge by bringing forward 
my own hypothesis. The port then from which Cmsar 
sailed was Boulogne. 2 All the arguments which have 
been urged against the other theories are so many 

‘ B. G. iv. 36. 

* Strabo says that Ctesar made the Seine his dockyard, “ iyravOa 
it irai to yavri/ytoy avviarfitraTO Koto-op 6 Oto c, irXf'wv tie Tt\v Bptr- 
ravuctiv" (lib. iv. 5), but Itirnn his sailing port, which he places 
amongst the Morini, “ Mopiyuy rap’ o’c tort cai r<5 'Inov Z i^pi/aaro 
vavoraOpy Ka< trap 6 Otoe iialpuy tic yijooy" (lib. iv. 5). 
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confirmations of this. For instance, we have seen that 
Ctnsar, in order to prepare for the expedition by col- 
lecting transports, marched into the country of the 
Morini, and Boulogne was not only a port, but was the 
port of the Morini 1 ; and, when Florus tells us that Caesar 
sailed from the port of the Morini , he can only mean 
Boulogne, which was universally stamped with that 
character . 2 Calais, no doubt, was also on the coast of 
the Morini, but was comparatively unknown and insig- 
nificant, as is evident from the Iloman military roads 
all converging, not to Calais, but to Gesoriacum or 
Boulogne . 8 It was at the latter port that Claudius 
embarked for the invasion of Britain 4 , and here also it 
is generally understood that Caligula had intended to 
embark for a similar object, and did actually construct 
a pharos for the benefit of voyagers to and fro between 
Boulogne and Britain . 5 Hence Lupicinus sailed by 



1 “ Ultimos Gallicarum gentium Morinos, nec portu quem 
Gesoriacum vocant quicquam notius habet.” — Pomp. Mela , iii. 2 ; 
“ M ufHvutv VijaopiaKov iriritoy." — Plolem. ii. 9. 3. “ Ha-c [Britain] 

abest a Gessoriaco Morinorum gentis litore proximo trajectu quin- 
quaginta H.” — Plin. N. II. iv. 30. 

3 “ Quum tertia vigilia Morino solvisset e Portu minus quam 
medio die insulam ingressus est. ” — Flor. iii. 10. 

a The line of road is given in Antonin. I tin., viz. from Bagacutn 
(Bavay) to Castellum (Casscl), and thence to Taruenna (Terou- 
enne), and thence to Gesoriacum or Bononia (now Boulogne). 
It is stated by Mariette, that, from coins found upon the road, it 
appears to have been made by Agrippa in B. c. 27 ; and, if so, 
Boulogne must have been the usual port of that coast at least very 
soon after Ca; gar's time. See Mariette, p. 47. 

4 “ A Massilia Gesoriacum usque pedestri itinere confecto inde 
trausmisit.” — Suet. Claud. 17. That Claudius also took large 
supplies with him, see Dion, ix. 21. 

1 Suet. Calig. 46. It is certain that until about 100 years ago 

c 2 
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command of the Emperor Julian 1 , and Theodosius by 
command of Valentinian 2 ; hence also Constantius Chlo- 
rus 8 ; and hence, in a. d. 893, the Danes crossed to 
the mouth of the Lymen. 4 But further, I have 
already called attention to the distinguishing mark 
of the Portus Itius, that it was thirty Homan miles, 
or twenty-seven and a half English miles, from the 
shores of Britain, and that is just the distance of 
Boulogne from Folkestone. Certainly the advertise- 
ments of the South-Eastern Railway Company state 
Boulogne to be only twenty-six miles from Folkstone, 
but measurement is one thing and railway advertise- 
ment another. I asked one of the Company’s own 
officials at Folkestone whether twenty-six miles was the 
actual distance, and he candidly confessed that it was 
considerably more. But there is another remarkable 
feature which identifies Boulogne as the Portus Itius. 
When Ctesar sailed on his first expedition eighteen 
transports were detained by contrary winds at a haven 
eight miles 5 higher up, or more to the north. 6 When 
I turned my attention to this subject I was soon satisfied, 
on numerous independent grounds, that Boulogne must 
be the port from which Ctesar sailed, but I was not 
then aware how far it would answer to the requisite 



there stood at Boulogne a Roman pharos which would exactly 
answer to that of Caligula. See a description of it in Dr. Ber- 
trand’s History of Boulogne. It will be seen depicted in the old 
map inserted in this work. 

* Ammian. Marc, cited Mon. Hist. Brit. p. lxxiii. * Ibid. 

* Eumenius in Paneg. in Constant. Ctes. c. 14. 

4 Anglo-Saxon Chron. a.d. 893. 

5 “ xvm onerariie naves, quae ex eo loco millibus passuum 
viii vento tenebantur, quo minus in eundem portum pervenire 
possent." — B. G. iv. 22. 

6 “ Ulteriorem portum." — iv. 22. • 
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of having another port eight miles to the north. I was 
walking one morning, on my return from the Continent, 
along the long wooden pier of Calais, when I fell into 
conversation with two French cures, and I broached 
the subject of Csesar’s invasion. I found them the 
most unprejudiced witnesses, for they had no acquaint- 
ance with the classics, and took no interest in the 
matter ! I asked them if there were any haven some 
eight miles from Calais, and they told me that Gravelines 
was the nearest, which I understood to be about fifteen 
miles. I then repeated the same inquiry with refer- 
ence to Boulogne, when they told me that Ambleteuse, 
though now only used for small craft, had formerly 
been a port of much greater consequence, as was 
attested by the remains of ancient works there. On 
returning to the hotel I questioned the landlord about 
the distance of Ambleteuse from Boulogne, and he 
said two leagues and a half, which would make eight 
Roman miles . 1 From subsequent investigation I find 
that Louis XIV. had proposed to make Ambleteuse a 
port of first-rate excellence, and that Napoleon after- 
wards entertained a similar project, but that both 
undertakings were eventually abandoned . 2 It is almost 

1 “ Ambleteuse est k 8000 pas [8 miles] environ de Boulogne, et 
la rade d' Ambleteuse est encore k 8000 pas.” — Mariette , p. 63. The 
same writer thus speaks of the port : “ La Canche k Quantavicus, la 
Liane k Gesoriacum, la Slacq k Ambleteuse, formaient dejk des ports 
plus grands " ( lb . 33) ; and a writer in the Gent. Mag. speaks of it 
as follows : “ The embouchure of a little channel for draining the 
valley forms at present the little harbour of Ambleteuse.” — H. L. 
L. : Gent. Mag. vol. xxvi. (1846) p. 252. 

1 In the sixth century, Ambleteuse was noted for its trade and 
fortifications. In 1209 (when it was rebuilt after its destruction 
by the northern barbarians) excavations were made to form a 
port. In 1544, Hemy the Eighth used it as a general depot for 

c 3 
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unnecessary to mention that James II., on abdicating 
the English throne, landed at Ambleteuse. 

It may be thought a slight circumstance, but is not 
to be passed unnoticed, that Ccesar more than once 
speaks of Ports in the plural number 1 , and this is exactly 
the case if we assume Caesar's rendezvous to have been 
at Boulogne ; for then, not only was there the little 
port of Ambleteuse eight miles off, but also a still 
smaller one at Wimereux 2 , lying between Ambleteuse 
and Boulogne. Thus while the body of the fleet was 
assembled at Boulogne, some supernumeraries, particu- 
larly the smaller craft, would be lying at the two 
subordinate havens. 

Another argument in favour of Boulogne, which 
has considerable weight, arises from the name itself 
of Portus Itius. It is true that the identical word 
nowhere else occurs in history ; but Ptolemy, the 
famous geographer, in describing this part of the coast, 
calls Cape Grisnez, Cape Icius . 8 Even if the true 

warlike stores, when it became one of the Bafest and finest ports 
in the channel. A few years after it was taken by the French, 
and the fortifications rased. In 1080 Louis XIV. determined on 
restoring the port, and intrusted the work to the celebrated Vauban, 
when the sluice of the Slacq was made, and a basin dug and a pier 
added, but the full plan was never completed. In 1803 the right 
wing of Napoleon's grand army was stationed here, and the port 
and basin were cleared out. At present the village has a ruinous 
aspect, wearing only the tattered remnant of pristine splendour.” — 
Bertrand's Ilist. of Boulogne. 

1 B. G. iv. 3G. v. 8. 

’ “ At a short distance from Boulogne, on the coast, is the Port of 
Wimereux, formed by the mouth of the river bearing the same name. 
Half a league up the river is the village of Wimillc .” — Bertrands 
History of Boulogne. The relative positions of Boulogne, Amble- 
teuse, and Wimereux will be seen upon the old map. 

3 “ Merd rdc row XriKoava vora/iov [Seine] trCoXac Qpovlwc irora- 
fiov cn'CoXai 'Inov tik/tor." — ii. 9, 1. 
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reading of the port in Caesar be Itius, the two names 
are very near to each other, and I believe all "writers 
are agreed that they must be taken to be the same 
word. If this be so, how strong is the presumption 
that Boulogne must be the Portus Icius, for, with 
the exception of the comparatively small havens of 
Ambleteuse and Wimereux, it is the nearest port to 
Cape Icius. Assuming Cape Grisnez to be Cape Icius, 
it can hardly be supposed that the estuary of the 
Somme, as Airy suggests, can be the Portus Icius, 
when Boulogne, which is, and always has been, a port 
of much greater celebrity, intervenes between the 
Somme and the Cape. The very name also of Itius, 
Icius, or Iccius, may still be traced in the vicinity of 
Boulogne. A little above the town is the village of 
Isques, at Pont de Briques . 1 This bridge is of great 
antiquity, and till recently was the only one connecting 
the two banks of the Liane, and stood 2 in ancient times 

’ “ Un petit village, asms agreablemcnt sur la rive gauclie de la 
Liane, a quelques pas de Boulogne et de l'emboucliure de cette ri- 
viere, annonce m(me des pretensions i porter encore le nom de 
l'lcius de Cesar : c’est le village d’lsques, nom modeme qui 
parait litre un derive assess naturel du substantif latin. Interrogez 
les habitans de cc village, et ils vous diront que la tradition du 
passage de Gisar est encore vivantc parmi eux, que la mer montait 
autrefois jusque A Isques, comnie elle y monterait encore maintenant 
sous les moulins k cau du Pont de Briques et le Pont de l’Eduse de 
Boulogne, et que le lit de la Liane, bien plus largo et plus profond 
qu’aujourd’hui formait un port d’un abord facile, et d'autant plus 
sfir qu’il etait protege du vent par des coteaux voisins. ” — Mariette, p. 
24. This writer, who as a Boulognese seems a little jealous of Isques, 
yet admits that the name may have been derived from Portus Icius. 
The town was at all events known in the 9th century ; for he adds 
in a note, “ Isques, sous le nom d'lska, exiBtait avant les invasions 
des Normands au ix® Biecle." — Harbaville, Memorial Hist, et Ar- 
chceol. t. ii. p. 80. 

2 It is so placed in the old map ; and in Bertrand’s Hist. 

c 4 
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at the head of the estuary. Thus Isques would naturally 
give its name to the port below. Napoleon, when at 
Boulogne superintending the preparations for the inva- 
sion of England, is said to have fixed his head-quarters 
at Pont de Briques x , and as great commanders would 
be acted upon by similar influences, what more probable 
than that Caesar also shoidd have pitched the praetorian 
tent at Isques, and then have spoken of the port below 
as Portus Icius 1 

I cannot help adding that the very circumstance of 
Napoleon’s selection of Boulogne for his port of em- 
barcation is a strong argument for referring Caesar’s 
expedition to the same spot. Both generals had the 
same object in view, and were at the head of pow- 
erful armies, and had collected a numerous flotilla. 
If Caesar had 800 vessels 2 , Napoleon had 1300 at 
Boulogne alone. 8 If Caesar made use of a port eight 
miles to the north of Portus Itius, and another yet 
nearer 4 , Napoleon quartered one division of his army, 
with a squadron of vessels, at Ambleteuse, and another 
at Wimereux. 5 If Caesar’s ships were all flat-bottomed, 
in order that they might float in shallow water, and 
be more expeditiously freighted®, Napoleon adopted 
the very same principle for the very same reason, 
so that his vast fleet, even exceeding that of Caesar, 
was accommodated in the harbour and river of 
Boulogne, and yet was so conveniently stowed, that, 



of Boulogne, it is said anciently to have stood at the head of the 
estuary. 

' Bertrand's Ilist. of Boulogne. 

3 B. G. v. 8. 

3 Bertrand’s Hist, of Boulogne. 

4 B. G. iv. 22. * See Bertrand’s Hist, of Boulogne. 

9 “ Ad celeritatem onerandi subductionesque.” — B. G. v. 1. 
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on a rehearsal of the embarcation, by way of experi- 
ment, the whole army was put on board in the course 
of one hour and a half. 1 Had we the details of Ctesar’s 
armament, as of Napoleon’s, the resemblance might, no 
doubt, be traced further, but this will suffice for our 
purpose. 

The Astronomer Royal observes, as an objection to 
Boulogne, that 5000 men could not have been shipped 
from it at a single tide ; but, if the whole of Napoleon’s 
army could be put on board in an hour and a half, it 
was surely not beyond the reach of Caesar’s genius to 
clear one half of that number from the port during the 
interval between one low water and another. I do not 
know that there would have been any difficulty about 
it 2 ; however, it is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further, as Caesar nowhere says that he did ship off his 
whole fleet in a single tide. No doubt they all started 
at once from their anchorage at the mouth of the port, 
but they might have quitted the port itself before 
anchoring outside, in as many tides as their number 
required. 

Time and place are said to be the two eyes of 
history ; and, now that we have fixed the place of em- 
barcation, we proceed to determine the time ; and, if 
I am not mistaken, you will be surprised to find with 
what accuracy this point can be settled. 

The expedition was in the consulship of Cneius 



1 See Bertrand's Hist, of Boulogne. 

’ In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a.d. 893, is the following pas- 
sage : — “In this year the great army about which we formerly spoke 
came again from the Eastern kingdom westward to Boulogne, and 
there was shipped ; so that they came over in one passage (a-nne 
ptS), horses and all, and they came to land at Limene mouth with 
250 ships.’’ 
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Pompey and M. Crassus \ and was, therefore, certainly 
in B.c. 55. The season of the year is expressly men- 
tioned to have been when little of summer remained 2 , 
and we are, therefore, at once prepared to place it 
somewhere about August. But we can advance a step 
further ; for repeated allusions, on Cajsar’s arrival in 
Britain, are made to the harvest as still continuing 3 , 
but drawing towards its conclusion 4 ; and we all know 
that in Kent and Sussex the harvest month is August. 
But again, Caesar returned from Britain a little before 
the equinox 6 , which the ancients reckoned to be 24th 
September, and his stay in Britain was, as we shall see 
hereafter, little more than three weeks, and this con- 
firms the deduction from other data, that the voyage 
was in August. But we can tell the very day of his 
embarcation, for Caesar informs us that on the fourth 
day of his arrival in Britain (the day of arrival included) 
occurred the full moon 6 ; and, as the harvest Was nearly 
over, it must have been the full moon (if there was one) 
late in August. We turn to De Morgan’s Book of 
Almanacks , which gives us the full moons from 2000 
years B.c. to 2000 a.d., and we find that in B.c. 55, the 

year in question, the full moon was on the night of 

• 

1 B. G. iv. 1. 

3 “ Exigua parte testatis reliqua.” — B. G. iv. 20. 

3 “ Frumentum ex ajuis in castra quotidie (C'scsar) conferebat.” 
— B. G. iv. 31. 

* “ Omni ex reliquis partibus demesso frumento, una pars erat 
reliqua.” — B. G. iv. 32. 

* “Propinqua die aequinoctii.” — B. G. iv. 36. 

6 “ Post diem quartam quam est in Britanniam vcntum, naves 

xvm . . . leni vento solverunt Eadem nocte accidit, ut 

esset lima plena.” — B. G. iv. 28, 29. “ Post diem quartam ” 

means the fourth day current, including the day of the arrival as 
the first. Thus, “ Ncque te illo die, neque postero vidi, . . . post 
diem tertiam veni," &c. — Cic. Philip, ii. 35. 
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Wednesday the 30th August, or, to speak strictly, at 
3 a.m. in the morning of Thursday the 31st August. 
This may be received as a fact capable of mathematical 
demonstration, and has, therefore, been assumed by all 
commentators as a fixed point. The fourth day before 
the full moon was, therefore, Sunday the 27th August, 
on which day, consequently, Caisar reached Britain ; and, 
as he had set sail the night before, he of course started 
on Saturday the 26th August. 

I need scarcely mention that Boulogne is a tidal 
harbour, in other words, that it can only be entered or 
quitted at high water, or at least not at low water. 
Now, to ascertain the state of the tide, we have only to 
determine the moon’s age. At Boulogne it is high 
water at full moon at 11.20, and, as the tide is 48 
minutes earlier every preceding day, it follows that 
on 26th August, B.c. 55, being the fifth day before the 
full moon (the day of full moon included), it was high 
water about 8 p. M. At this time then, or an hour or 
two previously, the ships would be rapidly dropping 
down from the harbour and anchoring outside, ready 
to sail at the word of command. 1 Many hours would 
be consumed in emptying the port of its crowd of 
transports, and the fleet would scarcely be under weigh 
before midnight. But we are not left to conjecture on 
this head, as Csesar tells us that he started about the 
third watch, i.e. about twelve o’clock at night 2 ; and the 

1 It seems to be a general notion that Caisar sailed at high water 
or at the ebbing of the flood, and this would be true if it be meant 
that his ships then dropped down from the harbour : but it woidd 
not be true in the sense of actually weighing anchor on his voyage 
across the channel ; for, as he did not set sail until midnight, high 
water would by that time have been long past. “ "Eieipaat It Kara ruv 
Kaipov rift dpjrirtwc.” — Appian, cited Monum. Hist. Brit. p. 
60. “Talc fi pir u>t i a i rov irtXayovt trvpyipipivot.” — lb. 

* “ Tertia fere vigilia.” — B. G. iv. 23. 
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moon, which had been long up, was nearly at the 
full, and would thus facilitate both the embarcation 
and passage. 

While Ctesar is crossing the channel let us form an 
estimate of the invader’s force. He tells us that he took 
with him two legions, the 7th and the celebrated 10th, 
in eighty transports. 1 A legion, in theory, consisted of 
ten cohorts, and each cohort of three maniples, and 
each maniple of two centuries, so that, if a century 
contained, as it was supposed to do, 100 men, the total 
number in a legion would be 6000. But, in fact, a legion 
had seldom if ever its full strength, and usually con- 
sisted of about 4,200 men, so that Cajsar’s two legions on 
this occasion would probably not exceed 8,400. We 
may arrive at much the same result by another process. 
Of his eighty transports, Csesar lost twelve in Britain, 
which would reduce them to sixty-eight. Two of them, 
on their return to Gaul, were drifted beyond the port 
for which they were bound, and the troops on board 
were obliged to land some way off to the south, and it 
is incidentally mentioned that these two transports 
carried together 300 men, or 150 each.* Now, if every 
one of the sixty-eight vessels was freighted with the 
same number, the total amount would be 10,200 ; but 
the two unlucky transports may have been thrown 
out of their course from being the most heavily laden, 
and if so it may well be supposed that the whole anny 
was not much above 8,400. Professor Airy assumes 
8000, and this calculation cannot be very wide of the 
truth. 8 

1 “ Navibus circiter lxxx onerariis coactis, contractisque, qtiod 
Ratis case ad duas legiones transportandas exiatimabat.” — B. G. 
iv. 22. * B. G. iv. 37. 

3 A writer of the fourth century observes : “ C. Ca?sar cum decern 
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As to the cavalry we are much more at a loss for 
data. Caesar had altogether in Gaul eight legions and 
4000 horse 1 , which would give 500 horse for each 
legion. This calculation would yield for the two legions 
which passed into Britain a complement of 1000 
cavalry. This inference, however, would be unjust, as 
in any expedition the relative ratios of infantry and 
cavalry were extremely variable, and depended alto- 
gether on circumstances. Thus in the following year 
Cassar left three legions only in Gaul and 2000 horse, 
and took with him to Britain five legions and yet only 
2000 horse. 2 If indeed we might judge of the number 
of cavalry in the first invasion from that employed in 
the second, then as five legions were accompanied witli 
2000 horse, two legions would require 800 horse. 
All that we can say with certainty is that the cavalry 
did not exceed the number, whatever it was, which 
could be conveyed in eighteen vessels ; for we have 
already had occasion to mention that eighteen trans- 
ports were wind-bound at Ambleteuse, and so unable 
to reach Boulogne, and that Ctesar ordered the cavalry, 
as the more movable body, to ride over to Amble- 
teuse, and, embarking there, to follow him with all 
speed. 3 If these eighteen transports were of equal 
burden with the rest, then as we know that two 
ships carried 300 men, or 150 each, and a vessel 
which could be freighted with 150 men would take 
from forty to fifty horses, say forty-five 4 , we may infer 
that the eighteen ships conveyed about 800 cavalry, so 

legionibus qua: quaterna millia Italoram habuerant, per an non octo 
ab alpibus ad Rhenum usque Gallias subegit, ... in Britanniam 
transivit.” — Rufus Sextus, cited Mon. Hist. Brit. p. lxxi. 

1 B. G. v. 5. * B. G. t. 8. 

3 B. G. iv. 23. 4 Horsley’s Britain. 
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that the force which accompanied the expedition 
may be reckoned at about that amount 

It may appear a step of singular boldness that 
C®sar should have attempted the conquest of the 
island with such inadequate means ; but it must be re- 
membered that ‘Caesar, with all his exertions, had been 
unable to obtain any reliable information, and that he 
could not tell whether the approaching struggle was to 
be with a nation of heroes or a hive of drones. 

We left Caesar and his fleet under sail from Boulogne. 
The transports for the soldiers were eighty in number ; 
but besides these there were a few fast-sailing war- 
galleys, or triremes, Caesar himself embarking in one 
of them, and distributing the rest amongst the officers 
of his army, the Quaestor, the Legates, and the Prefects. 1 
The wind must have been favourable, for as the ships 
at Ambleteuse had been prevented by it from sailing to 
Boulogne it was blowing from the S. W., and was, 
therefore, just what was desirable for a passage from 
Boulogne to Britain. 

The object of Caesar’s starting at twelve o’clock at 
night was, apparently, that he might land by morning, 
and so have the whole day before him for military 
operations. Accordingly, at 10 a. m. (or the fourth 
hour, as the Homans always reckoned from 6 A. M.) on 
27th August, Caesar was off the coast of Britain. 
What part of the coast was it 1 Caesar had embarked 
from the country of the Morini because they were 
nearest to Britain 2 , and he tells us in another place that 
Kent, the eastern corner of the island, was the place 
for which ships from Gaul were commonly bound.’ 

* “ Qtuestori legatis pncfectisque distribuit.” — B. G. iv. 22. 

* B. G. v. 2. 

3 “ Hujus lateria [the south] alter angulus qui est ad Cantium, 
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We should suppose, therefore, that Cajsar followed the 
usual track, and made for one of the ports which then 
as now were the most frequented, viz. Dover or Folke- 
stone Indeed we are told as much by Dion, who says 
that Caesar sailed from the usual port to the usual port, 
but that he could not land at the latter because it had 
been preoccupied by the enemy . 1 And it may be 
added, that, unless he pursued the usual track, how 
could the Britons have known where to encounter 
the debarcation! But let us hear Caesar hims elf, who 
has drawn a sketch of the coast such as it presented 
itself on his first approach. “The nature of the 
place,” he says, “ was on this wise : the sea was so hem- 
med in by confined mountains that a javelin could 
be thrown from the higher ground upon the shore .” 2 
Quintus Cicero, the brother of Mark Tully, and one 
of the generals in Ctesar’s army on the second expe- 
dition, describes, in his letters home, the outposts of 
Britain as defended by stupendous masses of natural 
bulwarks . 8 To what part of Albion can this descrip- 
tion answer, but to the high chalk cliffs frowning 
between Sandgate and the South Foreland, which do 
indeed so hem in the sea that the idea of a hostile 



quo fere ex Gallia naves appelluntur, ad orientem solera spectat." — 
B. 0. v. 13. 

1 “ Kal roy ply Ji tKwXovy k o 0’ 8 pa \ i ora i^prjy ptr'a tuv ire(u>y 
iroif/aaro' oil pivroi ral jj l&ti rpooitr^iy, oi yap Bperrayoi, Toy 
ijrirXovv avrov irpoirvBoptyoi, rat tarapatit A<ra»ac rac ir po 
rijc ijircipov oveut rpoKariXaGoy .” — Dion, xxxix. 51. How 
accurately the words describe Dover and Folkestone ! 

3 “ Cujus loci hfec erat natura : adeo montibus angustis mare 
continebatur, ut ex locis superioribus in littus tclum adjici posset.” 

— B. O. iv. 23. 

3 “ Constat enim aditus insula; esse raunitos mirificis molibus.” 

— Cic. Ep. Ait. iv. 16. 
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descent there, in the face of an enemy, would be mili- 
tary madness. Airy would have us believe that these 
“ mountains ” and “ stupendous masses ” are to be found 
near Hastings ; but as the Astronomer Royal bases his 
supposition on the assumption that Ctesar sailed from 
the Somme, which we have shown to be untenable, we 
need not here discuss the matter with him further. 

If Cmsar was disappointed at seeing the natural fea- 
tures of the country, he was probably much more so 
at another sight which riveted his gaze ; the landing- 
places at the ports were bristling with hostile spears 1 , 
and the heights above, also, were covered with troops, 
not rude savages, but in good martial array.® The 
merchants had studiously kept back from the Ro- 
mans all information of British affairs ; but every 
movement of the invaders had been instantly trans- 
mitted from Gaul . to Britain, and the consequence 
was, that, rapidly as the Roman legions had been col- 
lected and transports provided, the islanders, or at 
least the inhabitants of Kent, with no doubt their 
compatriots of Sussex, had assembled en masse to 
oppose the descent. Cassar, with his officers, had 
preceded the rest of the fleet for the very purpose 
of preparing for the debarcation, of examining the 
coast, and taking measures accordingly while tire 
transports were coming up. To effect a landing then 
and there would, of course, be giving an immense and 
unnecessary advantage to the enemy, and he would not 
run the risk. He, therefore, lay at anchor until all the 
transports had arrived, and spent the interval in sum- 



1 Dion, xxxix. 51. 

* “ Atque ibi in omnibus collibus expositas hostium copias firmataa 
conspcxit." — B. G. iv. 23. 
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moiling his officers together, and explaining his views. 
It ivould seem that Caisar, like Wellington and all great 
commanders, kept his counsels to himself until the mo- 
ment of action ; it was only now, for the first time, that 
he produced the survey made by Yolusenus, pointed 
out the mode of attack, and assigned to every one his 
allotted post. 1 

By 3 o’clock in the afternoon (called by the Homans 
the ninth hour) the whole fleet was assembled ; 
and we may here observe, by the way, that, as from 
Boulogne to Dover is in round numbers twenty-eight 
miles, and Caisar himself, in a war-galley, had been ten 
hours on the way, viz. from twelve at night to ten 
in the morning, the average speed would be nearly 
three miles an hour. The transports, on the other hand, 
had consumed fifteen hours on the passage, viz. from 
twelve at night to three in the afternoon, which yields 
an average of only about two miles an hour. 2 

It was at 3 o’clock, then, in the afternoon, on Sun- 
day, the 27th August, a.d. 55, that Cmsar weighed 
anchor from before Dover, preparatory to disembarking; 
and now comes the important and much-agitated ques- 
tion : Which way did he sail ; to the left or right, to 
the west or east 1 Let us first consider, a priori , what 
a prudent commander might be expected to do under 
similar circumstances. The usual ports in front of him 
were preoccupied and impracticable. To the right he 
would see the precipitous chalk cliffs stretching away to 
the east till they terminated at the South Foreland, 
when he would lose sight of land altogether, and only 

' B. G. iv. 23. 

5 According to Appian, the voyage from Gaul to Britain was half 
a day, or twelve hours : “ ‘Eoti S' aiirolc ii SiaxXovQ ijpiav l/fii/ms," 
— Appian , cited Monum. Ilist. Brit. 50. 

D 
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the brond expanse of ocean would meet his eye. The 
lowlands about Waliner or Deal would not be visible ; 
and it is at least doubtful whether Volusenus had 
included them in his survey. On his left was a very 
different prospect ; for, tracing the line of cliffs west- 
ward, he could not fail to observe that they terminated 
at Sandgate, and that a broad level plain there suc- 
ceeded. I need not produce arguments to show how 
peculiarly favourable to a hostile descent is the great 
marsh lying between Sandgate and Rye. The bones 
that are piled in the crypt of Hythe church (a mass 
twenty-eight feet long, six broad, and eight high) bear 
witness of the fierce encounters which have there taken 
place between the Britons and their invaders on the 
British Armageddon ; and the martello towers that still 
line the shore, and the defensive military canal carried 
along the edge of the marsh, attest the well-founded 
apprehension in our own day, that here, if ever, the Con- 
tinental hosts will attempt a burglarious entry into the 
islanders’ home. It was also late in the day with 
Caisar, and, as the sun would set at seven, he had only 
four hours to choose his ground and effect a landing. 
But there is another consideration arising out of the 
plan of operations which he had just unfolded to his 
officers. The enemy were in such numbers that to 
force a descent with only 8,000 men in their presence 
was, if not a desperate, yet a dangerous, undertaking. 
His object, therefore, was, by the rapidity of his move- 
ments, to outstrip his foes, and disembark a sufficient 
number of troops before they could come up. 1 It was 



1 “ Ad nutum ct ad tempus omncs res ab iis administrarentur.” — 
B. G. iv. 23. “ ’F.tp8>i Trie yije Kpariioat ’’rpiy rt)y *\iiw avp&oiiBuav 
iXOily .” — Dion, xxxix. 51. 
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absolutely necessary, therefore, that he should take 
advantage of the tide, or, at all events, that he should 
not mar his designs by stemming a strong current. 

But we need not theorise upon the subject, as Cujsar 
gives us incidentally a piece of information wliich is 
conclusive. “ Having got,” he says, “ the wind and the 
tide at the same time in his favour, he gave the signal 
and hoisted anchor, and, advancing about eight miles 
fi’om that place, he brought his ships to at an open and 
level shore.” 1 Thus he certainly sailed with the tide , 
and, if we can only discover the direction of the tide, 
we shall know which way Caisar turned the head of his 
vessel. Now it may seem at first sight a somewhat 
difficult problem to calculate the current of the Channel 
at 3 o’clock on a particular day nearly 2,000 years 
ago; but the phenomena of nature are unchangeable, and 
I shall satisfy you that the question can be solved with 
little trouble and with the greatest exactness. The 
tides, it is well known, occur twice in the twenty-four 
hours, and each time about twenty-four minutes later, 
so that the corresponding tide on each successive day is 
forty-eight minutes later 2 : thus, if it be high water at 
Dover to-day at 12 o’clock at noon, it will be high 
water there to-morrow at twelve minutes before 1 p. M. 
After a cycle of fourteen days, these tides recur in the 
same order of succession. The reason is that the new 
moon and full moon both act upon the ocean in a 
similar manner ; and, during the interval between the 

1 “ Et ventum ct sustain uno tempore nactus secundum, dato signo 
et sublatis anchoris, circiter millia passuum viii ab eo loco pro- 
gressus, aperto ac piano littore naves constituit.” — B. G. iv. £5. 

8 The Tidal Tables say fifty minutes per day. “ The mean 
interval of time between two consecutive high waters is about 
12h. 25m.” — Tidal Tables for 1859, p. 99. 

d 2 
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new moon and full moon, and, of course, equally be- 
tween the full moon and new moon, the tide runs the 
whole round of ebb and flow until it returns back to 
the same hour. The period of one lunation, or one 
revolution of the moon round the earth, is twenty-nine 
days and a half, so that from new moon to full, and 
again from full moon to new, is, in strictness, not four- 
teen days, but fourteen days and three quarters. It is 
evident from this that, in order to find the time of high 
water for any particular day, we need only determine 
the time of it at new or full moon, and the intervening 
periods of ebb and flow can then be ascertained by 
allowing forty-eight minutes per diem from the last 
new or full moon. Accordingly, the tables of the tides 
are usually calculated for the new and full moons only. 
However, there are slight disturbing influences which 
in some degree vary the general rule, and, to enable 
the mariner to follow them without difficulty, there are 
published annually, under the direction of the Admi- 
ralty, “The Tidal Tables for the English and Irish 
Ports,” 1 which show at a glance when it is high water 
at the principal places round the coasts of England and 
Ireland for every day in the year. 

In speaking of the tides we must distinguish between 
the landsman’s tide and the seaman’s tide. The lands- 
man standing on the shore, beholds the water rise and 
full, and thinks of the tide witli reference to its height 
and depression only, whereas the seaman cares little for 
the rise or fall, which he does not see, but is very atten- 
tive to the current caused by the tide, which aids or 
impedes the progress of his vessel. The direction of 

• Published by J. O. Potter, 31, Poultry, London ; and 11, King 
Street, Tower Hill, London. 
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the current is as regular as the rise and fall of the tide, 
but both are subject to occasional disturbances from 
the action of the wind or the state of the atmosphere. 
These variations, however, it is believed, seldom if ever 
exceed an hour either in the time of high or low 
water, or of the turn of the current. As the British 
Channel is so constantly covered by the mercantile 
navy of England, great pains have been taken to ascer- 
tain the turn of the tide in this part. We are here 
concerned only with that in the Straits of Dover, and 
I shall, therefore, content myself with stating the rule 
laid down for the guidance of mariners in the annual 
referred to. The Admiralty direction then is, that the 
stream off Dover sets westward at four hours after 
high water, and runs w r est for the next seven hours, 
and then turns eastward and runs so for the next 
five hours. 1 Tlius, to ascertain the current or direction 
of the tide at Dover, we find first the time of high 
water there, and four hours after that the stream begins 
to run west, and will so continue for seven hours, 
when it will again turn east, and run so for the next five 
hours. We have now to apply this principle to the year 
B. c. 55. The full moon was on the 31st of August 
at 3 A. M. I turn to the Tide Tables published by au- 
thority for the month of August of the present year, 

1 “ About one mile S.S.E. of the South Foreland Lighthouse, the 
stream begins to set to the eastward about lh. 30m. before high- 
water on the shore at Dover, and runs from N.E. by E. to E. N.E. 
about five and a half hours, or till four hours after high water. It 
then turns and sets W.S.W. quarter W. about seven hours. At 
Dover the flowing stream very seldom continues more than five 
hours, and sometimes scarcely so much. It is nearly the same at 
Ramsgate. To the northward of the South Foreland the streams 
change their direction to N.E. half N., and S.W. half S. ” — Potter's 
Tide Tables , 1859, p. 110. 

d 3 
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1859, and I find that the moon will be at the full on 
the 13th of August. As regards the moon, therefore, 
the 31st of August, B.c. 55, and 13th of August, 1859, 
are corresponding days. To find, then, the time of high 
water at Dover on the 27th of August, b.c. 55, when 
Caesar arrived (being the fourth day before the 31st of 
August, when was the full), we have only to look for 
the time of high water at Dover on the 9th of August, 
1859, being the fourth day before the 13th of August, 
when will be the full. High water at Dover on the 
9th of August, 1859, will, according to the Tables, be 
at 7.31 a.m. It was, therefore, high water at 7.31 
a.m. at Dover on the 27th of August, b.c. 55. But 
at four hours after high water the tide runs west, and 
so continues for seven hours; therefore, at 11.31 

а. m., on the 27th of August, b.c. 55, the stream began 
to run west, and held on in the same direction until 

б. 31 p.m . 1 At 3 o’clock, therefore, on the 27th of 
August, b.c. 55, the current was flowing westward at 
its maximum velocity, and consequently, as Caesar sailed 
at 3 o’clock on the 27th of August, B.c. 55, in the 
same direction as the tide, he must have steered west- 
ward toward Romney Marsh, and could not possibly 
have made for Deal 2 

1 Lieutenant Bu ratal does not differ much, for he computes “ that 
during the interval between 12.40 and 0.50 r. u. of Aug. 27th 
(b.c. 55), the stream was setting to the westward, and therefore if 
Ctesar weighed anchor at 3.30 p.m. the stream was setting to the 
W.S.W.” — Dunkin' s Hist, of Kent, vol. ii. 73. 

a As the place of debarcation depends altogether on the direction 
of the tide at 3 o’clock p.m. on 27th of August, b.c. 55, — that 
is, the fourth day before the full moon, which was on August 31st at 
3 a.m., — it may be as well to see the range of the tide for every day 
before full moon throughout the current year 1859. From the 
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But Caesar tells us in the passage I have quoted, that 
he had not only the tide, but also the wind in his 
favour, and this may possibly suggest an apparent 
objection — viz., that if the wind was in his favour in 
coming from Boulogne to Dover, it must have been in 
the south or west ; and then, if it still continued in that 
quarter, and Caesar sailed before it, he must have 
steered to the east. But, in the first place, supposing 
the wind to have blown from the south, it tfould have 
been favourable to a movement, from a point opposite 
Dover, either to the east or west. However, I would 
rather offer an explanation, which will convert the objec- 
tion into an argument the other way ; viz. that the wind 
had, in fact, veered round since the passage from Bou- 
logne. Thus, Caesar says that he started from his an- 
chorage off Dover, having (jot the wind in his favour, and 
the Latin word ?iactus implies that the wind had under- 



Tide Tables it will be seen 


that on January l itli, being the fourth day 


before the full moon, high water at Dover is at 5.31 A. m. 


February 13 . 


. 6.13 


March 14 


. G. 8 


April 13 


. 7.13 


May 12 


. 6.55 


June 11 


. 7.20 


July- 11 


. 7.55 


August 9 


. 7.31 


September 8 


. 8.27 


October 7 


. 7.47 


November G 


. 7.44 


December 6 . 


. 7.31 


Thus the earliest high 


water at Dover is at 5.31 a. m., and the 


latest at 8.27 a.m., and as 


the stream turns west at four hours after 


high water and continues 


for seven hours, it turns at the earliest at 


9.31 a. m. and runs till 4.31 P. si. and turns at the latest at 12.27 r.M. 


and runs till 7.27 F. m. 
running east at 3 p. m. 


In no caae, therefore, would the tide be 
i> 4 
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gone a change. And this conclusion is strongly evi- 
denced by another circumstance, which, except on this 
supposition, is inexplicable. When he embarked at 
Boulogne he despatched the cavalry to Ambleteuse, eight 
miles off, with orders to follow him with all haste 1 ; but, 
much to Caesar’s disappointment, they did not leave that 
haven for Britain until the fourth day after 2 , and no 
plausible reason can be given for this except that, for 
the whole of this interval, the wind was contrary ; that 
is, the wind had shifted. 

At 3 o’clock f.m., on Sunday 27th August, B.c. 55, 
Ctesar quitted his moorings before Dover, and sailed 
to the west. For six or seven miles he had on his 
right the beetling bulwarks of the island, the pre- 
cipitous cliffs. The cavalry and charioteers of the 
Britons, followed by the infantry, might be seen at 
the same time moving along the heights and keeping 
pace with the fleet, and ready to encounter the enemy 
in any attempt at debarcation. On nearing Sandgate, 
and between that place and Hythe, Ciesar would see 
the cliffs retiring inland, and leaving a narrow triangu- 
lar strip of level ground between themselves and the 
sea. Here it may be thought, perhaps, that Caesar 
landed, but a little reflection will lead to a different 
conclusion. As you stand on the high cliffs and look 
down upon this triangular plain, the extent of it appears 
sufficient to accommodate a small army, but not so as 
you sail along the coast. On reselling it, as I rowed from 
Dover to Hythe, I immediately concluded in my own 

1 “ Equitesque in ultcriorem portum progredi, ct naves consccn- 
dere, ac se sequi jussit: ab quibus cum paullo tardius esset admini- 
stratum,” &c. — B. G. iv. 23. 

* “ Post diem quartum quam cat in Britanniam vontum.” — B. G. 
iv. 28. 
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mind that the Roman eagles could never have alighted 
here from want of space. The cliffs, too, in the back- 
ground are so near as to give an enemy an immense 
advantage, and the seashore could scarcely be called 
apertum littus. The only temptation to place the landing 
on this spot is, that at the eastern corner rises the brow 
of Shorncliffe, a high platform (which has ever been, 
and is still, a favourite military station) ; and, at the 
south-western comer of Shorncliffe, and therefore over- 
looking the triangular plain, is an ancient Roman camp, 
which, of course, passes for Ctesar’s camp. I cannot 
think, however, that it has in reality any connection 
with Cajsar. His camp on this occasion was apparently 
on the sea-beach, so as to give protection to the war- 
galleys drawn up on land. We know also that the 
Britons had a full view of it, as they despised its narrow 
dimensions ; but, if perched on the edge of Shorncliffe, 
it could scarcely have been made the subject of minute 
examination. The shore also just beneath Shorncliffe 
is anything but molle or soft *, as the rocks here rise 
abruptly out of the waves. Cresar then sailed by this 
triangular strip, and rounding the precipitous cliffs 
which had so long defied him 2 , came to the creek of 
Limne. 

But here, to make myself intelligible, I must notice 
the extraordinary changes which have occurred in this 
part of the coast. I am not at all disposed to be- 
lieve in general the large and loose statements fre- 
quently broached as to the alterations of the earth’s 
surface within the memory of man. I was, therefore, 
at first very incredulous as to the assertions respecting 

1 B. G. v. 9. 

s “ 'A* :pav Tiva rtpirXtucrat." — Dion, xxxix. 51. 
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the growth of terra Jirma in this quarter, but I am 
satisfied from personal observation that the sea here 
has to a great extent retired, and that what is related 
upon the subject may not improbably be the truth. 
Possibly the whole of Eomney Marsh may in antedi- 
luvian times have been covered by the sea, and have 
been gradually formed by the accumulation of shingle 
through countless ages; at least, wherever I visited 
the military canal which laves the foot of the ele- 
vated border round the marsh, the soil, which has 
been excavated, is decidedly the same shingle as is still 
cast up by the tide. It is said that Dungeness Point 
advances from this accretion about seven feet annu- 
ally. But to pass from the period of the Ichthyosauri 
to that of the first century before Christ, of wliich 
we are speaking, the marsh, though its general confi- 
guration must have been the same then as at present, 
yet presented in some respects very different features. 
Instead of one regular curvilinear line from Sandgate 
to Dungeness, there were two inlets which have since 
been silted up. The first was at Eomney, where 
originally was the mouth of the river Bother, and by 
wliich the Danes on one occasion ascended as far as 
Appledorc. The port was first at Old Eomney, and 
then, as the sea retreated, at New Eomney, and then, 
when the Bother (from the effect, it is said, of inunda- 
tions during a fearful storm) was diverted from its 
channel, and entered the sea at Eye, the port of Eomney 
ceased altogether; and, at the present day, no one who did 
not examine the ground very curiously, would dream 
that such a haven had ever existed. The other inlet, 
with which we arc more immediately concerned, was 
that between Dymchurch and Ilytlie, mid extended 
inland as far Lympne or Limnc. Indeed, the name 
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of Limne signifies in the old British a haven 1 , and corre- 
sponds to the Greek word Xiju.i)v, a port ; and Ptolemy’s 
xaiv'og Xi/xr;v, is commonly thought to mean Limne . 2 
The strong south-easterly winds (for Dungeness Point 
is a shelter from the coast) gradually choked up the 
port of Limne, and the haven then shifted more to the 
east - , where West Hythe now stands. But the same 
causes still operated, and West Hythe in its turn be- 
came deserted by the sea, and then the haven was 
transferred to Hythe. This was in the time of the 
Saxons, for Hythe in Saxon is the same as Limne in 
British and Greek, and signifies a harbour. The histo- 
rical testimony that Limne and West Hythe and Hythe 
have been successively havens at the end of the bay 
or inlet is unexceptionable, and indeed skeletons of 
vessels have been dug up at Lim ne where now is a 
rich pasture. But Non vedo non credo , “ Seeing is be- 
lieving ; ” and if any one doubt of this metamorphosis 
from sea to terra Jirma , let him walk from Hythe, as I 
have done, to the heights overlooking the marsh, and 
he will observe the plain below him lying in ridges or 
waves, as if the ocean had only just quitted its embrace. 
Even in the eighth century Leland speaks of Hythe in 
the following terms : — “ The haven is a pretty road and 
lyeth meetly straight out of Boulogne. It crooketh so 
by the shore along, and is so backed from the main sea 
by shingle, that small ships may come up a large mile 
as in a sure gut .” 3 On looking at the old maps 4 of 

1 Lambarde’s Perambul. 18-1. 

J Ptolemy, ii. 3, 4. The state of this part of the marsh about 
a. d. 1 COO will be seen from the annexed map, copied from one 
in the Cottonian Collection at the British Museum. 

* See Hasted’s Kent. 

4 A copy of an old map in the Cottonian Collection at the British 
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this part of the coast, I find what I have not seen 
noticed elsewhere, viz. that the bay of Limnc contained 
■within it two islands. An anecdote related of one of 
Ctcsar’s soldiers refers to an island in connection with 
the camp, and I had always supposed, until I met with 
these ancient charts, that the story was an idle inven- 
tion ; but the circumstance, so apocryphal before, be- 
comes thus no inconsiderable argument for placing the 
descent in this locality. 

Caesar had reached the creek of Liinne, and on the 
western side of it was the shore where the debarcation 
was to be made. It was planum or flat as he describes 
it, for there was not a single elevation throughout the 
whole marsh, and it was also apertum or open, for the 
heights to the north were at least a mile distant. The 
sea-beach was also molle, or soft, not with mud or ooze, 
which would be a very inconvenient landing-ground, 
and ill adapted for a conflict, but soft in a sailor’s sense, 
i. e. it consisted of shingle, than which nothing can be 
more favourable to the security of vessels. The pebbles 
being rounded do not cut the ships’ timbers, and being 
also loose offer no resistance. Sand, on the contrary, 
which a landsman might consider soft, is, in naval 
phraseology, of the hardest kind, as it has no “ give,” 
and a ship beating against it would soon be shattered 
to pieces. I am glad to find, even in the Astrono- 
mer Royal’s dissertation, the admission that “ this beach 

Museum is inserted in this work. Harris’s History of Kent gives 
an old map from Dugdale, which represents two islands before 
Hythc, and a long gut (that alluded to by Leland) running eastward. 
So also does the map in Speed’s History. The map of Richard of 
Cirencester points out nothing remarkable as to Romney Marsh, but 
the scale is too small to furnish an argument either way. The 
oldest maps of England will be found in Gough’s British Topo- 
graphy. 
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is very favourable for landing.” The spot also offered 
other advantages. The interposition of the creek 
obliged the enemy to make a circuit, and if expedition 
were used, Cajsar might land before the British foot 
could come up. As for the cavalry and charioteers, 
they were already there and lined the shore. It may 
also have entered into liis calculations that the harbour 
of Limne, though not capable of containing his fleet, and 
now probably occupied by the enemy, and commanded 
by the heights on the north, would, so soon as he was 
in possession of the country, be a useful medium of 
communication with Boulogne, the corresponding port 
on the opposite coast. On liis left, too, was the bay of 
Dungeness, where, except the wind blew from one 
particular quarter, the east, any number of vessels might 
ride at anchor in safety. 

It was now between five and six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the tide still rising 1 ; a very favourable 
circumstance for the debarcation, and w’hich had no 
doubt been counted upon. The wind was from the 
east, and the waves were tumbling in, but not with 
sufficient violence to offer any serious obstacle to the 
descent. Casar, therefore, gave the word of command, 
and the ships, so far as the shelving shore permitted, 
were run upon the beach. The horsemen and charioteers 
of the Britons which clouded the strand now poured 
such a show T er of javelins upon the Roman galleys that 
even Caesar’s hardy veterans dared not face the storm 
and spring from their ships . 2 Besides the weight of their 
own arms they had also to buffet the waves, and in 
ignorance themselves of the localities were engaged 

1 High water at Ilythe on that day (27th Aug.) at 8 p. M. 

* “ Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." — B. G. iv. 24. 
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with a foe to whom the shallows were familiar. Cajsar 
confesses that his men shrank from the conflict. The eye 
of the commander looked anxiously round, and in 
order to check the fierce onset of the natives, and give 
space for the debarcation, he ordered the triremes, 
armed with slings, and arrows, and cross-bows, to dis- 
charge a volley on the enemies’ front. This produced 
the desired effect ; for, galled by the sudden flight of 
missiles from an unexpected quarter against their half- 
naked bodies, the Britons retreated a few paces, when 
the standard-bearer of the renowned tenth legion seized 
the opportune moment, and shouting to his men, “ Sol- 
diers, follow me ! For Cajsar and the Republic ! ” 
threw himself into the sea, and struggled to land. His 
comrades followed by military instinct the example of 
their leader ; and, dashing after the ensign, rushed to 
close quarters. Now came the tug of war. The Romans 
were not in rank, and their heavy armour impeded their 
movements. The Britons, on the other hand, with 
their small bucklers, short spears, and light swords, 
were here, there, and everywhere 1 , and before the 
Romans could form, many a knot of them was cut 
in pieces. Victory trembled in the balance, when 
again the great captain displayed his military coolness. 
Wherever along the lines the enemy pressed hardest 
upon the legionaries, Cajsar despatched the long-boats 
with succours to their relief. The Romans recovered 
more and more from their disorder, and soon the tide 

1 “ To Si vir\a avTwv ctojric Kal copy’ fipa-^u, pijXoy \a\n ovy ix' 
iiypov row orvpacot ?X 0,, > Aitnt miiptvov xrvxiiv x pot KuruwXp^iy t&v 
liavriwv tls S’ aiiTo’tc sal iy\ttpiSia .'' — Xiphilin, cited Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. lx. “ 'Aoiriba pA i-r/y oreyflv xtpi€t€\ripiyot i .ai Stipe- lifot Si 
xapyprtjpivot, yvpyov eruiparos' BiApaxo c St ?/ apayovc ovk <oao< 
ypijaty.'' — Ilerodian, cited Mon. Hist. Brit. lxiv. 
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began to turn, and the Britons to experience how little 
undisciplined valour can prevail against a compact 
body animated by one soul, and directed by an expe- 
rienced tactician. No sooner were Caesar’s troops in 
battle-array than their wonted vigour and confidence 
returned, and the Britons were discomfited and re- 
treated. Caesar, however, had no cavalry with him, 
and this it was, according to his own account, that 
saved the enemy from a total defeat . 1 

Now, for the first time, a Roman planted his foot on 
British soil. It was a memorable event ; and, if I mis- 
take not, the tradition of it has been preserved in the 
name of the spot where the descent was made. In the 
most ancient records, as Domesday Book, Romney 
Marsh is written Romanel 2 , and the natural inference is 
that it was so called from the Romans. The whole marsh 
is subdivided into Guildford and Walland Marshes, to 
the west; Denge Marsh, to the south; and Romney 
Marsh proper, to the east. The latter was the portion 
where the Romans landed, and the town of Romney, 
called after them, stood at the extremity of it on the 
eastern bank of the now scarcely traceable channel of 
the Rother. 

If our hypothesis that Caesar landed at Romney 
Marsh be well founded, of course the theories which 
assign other localities for the landing are erroneous. 
There are, however, two opinions which have received 
the sanction of very distinguished men, and therefore 
deserve a passing notice. Caesar, says Halley, sailed to 
the east, and disembarked at Deal Caesar, says Airy, 
sailed to the west, and disembarked at Pevensey. Let 
us first take the case of Deal. 

1 “Hoc unum ad pristinam fortunam Cicsari defuit.” — D. O. 
iv. 2G. a Hasted. 
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Halley, by calling attention to the turn of the tide as 
an important element in Caesar’s narrative, led the way 
to the determination of the true place of Caesar’s laud- 
ing, though he failed to discover it himself. As his 
argument cannot fail to be interesting, I will read you 
an extract from it Those who wish to peruse the 
whole paper, will find it in the third vol. of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, p. 440: — 

“ As to the place,” he says, “ the high land and cliffs 
described could be no other than those of Dover, and 
are allowed to have been so by all. It remains only to 
consider whether the descent was made to the north- 
ward or southward of the place where he anchored. 
The data to determine this are: — 1. That it was four 
days before the full moon ; 2. That that day, by three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the tide ran the same way 
that he sailed ; 3. That a S. by E. moon makes high 
water on all that coast, the flood coming from the 
southward. Hence it will follow, that that day it 
was high water about eight in the morning, and conse- 
quently low water about two ; therefore, by three 
the tide of flood was well made up, and it is plain 
that Caesar went with it ; and the flood setting to the 
northward, shows that the open plain shore where he 
landed was to the northward of the cliffs, and must be 
in the Downs; and this I take to be little less than 
demonstration." 

Here the astronomer is correct enough in the time of 
high and low water on the day mentioned ; but he falls 
into error in therefore concluding that the current was 
at 3 p.m. in full flow to the north. The theory that 
when the tide rises it runs to the north, and that in 
ebbing it returns to the south, may be true generally ; 
but the mistake made was, that he did not allow for 
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the disturbances created by the obstruction which the 
tide encounters in forcing its way amongst islands 
and through narrow channels. It is one thing to 
calculate forces in the abstract, and another to 
apply them, taking into account the resistance from 
friction. The present Astronomer Royal, in order to set 
the matter at rest, applied for information to Captain 
F. W. Beechey, who had recently made a survey of the 
Channel, under the directions of the Admiralty, and the 
answer was substantially in accordance with the tidal 
tables. “ At full and change of the moon,” he says, 
“ the stream makes to the westward off Dover, at one 
and a half mile distance from the shore, about 3 h 10 m , 
and there does not appear to be much difference in this 
part of the Channel between the turn of the stream in 
shore and in the centre. . . . Winds greatly affect 

the time of turn of the stream. The stream runs to the 
west about six and a half hours, after which there is 
slack water for about a quarter of an hour.” 1 Now, if 
at full moon the tide runs west at 3 P. M., it follows that 
on the fourth day before the tide would begin to run 
west about noon, and at 3 p. m. would have acquired 
its maximum velocity in that direction. Thus the very 
argument which Halley made use of triumphantly to 
show that Cassar sailed to Deal, is a demonstrative 
proof that he sailed towards Romney Marsh. Another 
objection to the debarcation at Deal may be drawn 

* Archajolog. vol. xxxiv. To test the accuracy of this account, I 
requested my friend Mr. Barton, of Dover, to observe for me on 
18th Jannary, 1859 (the day of the full moon), at what time the 
tide turned west, and he returned the following answer: — “ 18th 
Januaiy, 1859. SirF. W. Beechey is quite correct in his statement, 
as the tide turned, and commenced running west, a few minutes 
before three o’clock this afternoon.” 

E 
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from a circumstance attending Caesar’s expedition in 
the following year. Caesar again started from Boulogne 
at night, and steered for the same place where he had 
landed before ; but during the night his fleet was drifted 
by the current, and in the morning he found Britain, 
i e. the South Foreland, on his left hand. Had he been 
making for Deal, this was just in the line for it ; but 
what did Cajsar do ? He took advantage of the turn of 
the tide back again toward the west, and then followed 
it till, by dint of rowing and the aid of the stream, he 
arrived about noon at his former landing-place. 1 Neither 
do the features of Deal at all correspond to the face of 
the country such as Cresar depicts it. Where are the 
woods and the com lands, to which repeated reference 
is made in the Commentaries 1 I will not say that 
there is not a tree or a com field near Deal, but the 
character of the district is pastoral. From Deal to 
Canterbury is one great grazing plain, undiversified by 
a single coppice. Where, again, are the marshes, which 
are put prominently forward in every writer’s account ? 
Caesar speaks of the vada or shoals ( B. G. v. 26) ; Dion 
of the revayr) or lagoons (xxxix. 51); Plutarch of the 
tottov sAcoSr, xai Ts\uaTa>8»j, the marshy and swampy 
ground (Pint. Ccfs. 16) ; and Valerius Maximus of an 
island formed by the ebb and flow of the tide ( Val. 
Max. iii. 2). But, as to the part about Deal, I may use 
the very words of Halley himself, that “ it is known to 
be a firm champaign country, without fens and mo- 
rasses.” 2 Halley, indeed, thinks the difficulty removed 

1 “ Longius delates eestu, orta luce, Bub sinistra Britanniam relic- 
tarn conspexit. Turn rursus cestui c&mmutationem secutus remis 
contendit, ut cam partem insula caperet qui optimum esse egressum 
miperiore testate cognovcrat.” — B. 0. v. 8. 

’ Philos. Trans, vol. iii. p. 422. 
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by translating revayri, which most stagers him, by the 
ooze of the sea ; but if he supposed that there was a 
wet and muddy border from the wash of the waves • 
along that coast, he was altogether mistaken, as the 
beach is a fine dry shingle. Where, again, is the river 
backed by a commanding height, on which the Britons 
were posted at the distance of twelve miles from 
Caisar’s camp ? The Stour at Canterbury is eighteen 
miles from Deal, and if it approaches nearer on its way 
to Sandwich, it flows through a low, marshy ground, 
where we shall look in vain for any strong military 
fastness, of a forestal character, such as the Britons are 
said to have occupied . 1 

Those to whom faith furnishes a strong imagination, 
are said to have seen the remains of fortifications about 
Deal, which, of course, are ascribed to Cassar. But I 
can only say that, in walking from Deal by Walmer to 
the commencement of the chalk cliffs, I endeavoured 
in vain to find anything of the kind. If there be such 
remains, they belong probably to the Romans of later 
times, or to the Saxons or Danes. But I cannot help 
thinking that they never had any existence, as Camden 
himself suggests that what are supposed to be military 
works may be merely heaps of sand and accumulations 
of shingle . 2 

The only argument I can hit upon in favour of Deal, 
is one of very apocryphal authority, for it is drawrn from 
Dion Cassius, who wrote more than two hundred years 
after the event. He tells us incidentally that Cajsar 
being repulsed from the usual landing-place, “sailed 



1 “ Locum liaeti egregie et natura et opere munitum ; . . . . 
nam crebris arboribus succisis oximes introitus erant prteclusi.”- 
B. G.v. 9. 

J Camd. Brit. 

r. i 
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round a certain headland , and so coasted along to 
another part.” 1 This, certainly, if taken literally, looks 
• as if he went round the South Foreland, but I am 
satisfied that if he had done so, Caesar would have men- 
tioned so remarkable a promontory. If the descriptive 
words of so late a writer as Dion are to have any weight, 
I should interpret them as meaning only that Caesar 
sailed round the bend of the precipitous shore between 
Folkestone and Sandgate, at which latter place the high 
cliffs turn inland, and where, at that time, the sea flowed 
up to the harbour of Limpne or Limne ; or else that 
Caesar arrived at first off Eastweir Bay, which lies be- 
tween Folkestone and Dover, and then sailed round the 
cliff which shuts in the bay on the west, to the coast off 
Lymne which, by the ordnance map, is just about eight 
miles to the west of Eastweir Bay. 

Next for the hypothesis lately advanced by the Astro- 
nomer lloyal, that Caesar landed at Pevensey. In the first 
place, the selection of this spot for the debarcation is 
simply a consequence flowing from another assumption 
of the same writer, viz. that Caesar set sail from the 
estuary of the Somme ; and as I have shown the latter 
position to be untenable, the former must fall with it. 
But there are some special objections to Airy’s theory of 
Pevensey, which I cannot pass over. Catsar describes 
Portus Itius as thirty miles only from Britain ; whereas 
Pevensey is fifty-two nautical, or sixty English miles, 
from the Somme, i. e. double the distance, and is, I 
presume, at least forty miles from any other point of 
the Continent. How, then, can Pevensey be the coast 
for which Caesar steered 1 Again, consider the bearing 



“'Atpav oZv Tira vpot^oviray irrpiwXivaat Irtpuai irapiKoploQp.” 



— Dion, xxxix. 51. 
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of this distance with reference to Caesar’s return from his 
second expedition. W e shall see that Caesar, on the latter 
occasion, was about eight hours only in crossing, viz. from 
nine in the evening to five in the morning, and if he 
made for the Somme, sixty miles distant, his fleet (over- 
crowded as it certainly was) must, nevertheless, have 
progressed at the rate of seven and a half miles an 
hour, which, as there was no wind, but they trusted to 
their oars only, may surely be pronounced impossibla 1 
I would also venture to ask the question. How it hap- 
pened, if Ca;sar landed at Pevensey, that the Britons 
were seen upon the heights in expectation of his arrival'? 
Can it be supposed that Caesar, one of the greatest 
generals of any age, had made the plan of his debarca- 
tion so public that common rumour had transmitted it 
across the water ? On the contrary, Caesar did not 
even inform his own officers what were his designs 
until the very last moment. The only conceivable ex- 
planation is, that the Britons had assembled their forces 
at the havens universally frequented by continental 
voyagers, and it remains to be shown that Hastings was 
such a port, more particularly as Caesar tells us that 
Kent, and not Sussex, was the coast for which vessels 
from Gaul were ordinarily bound . 2 Is it not also 
strange and unaccountable that Cassar should have 
landed in the heart of the dense forest of Anderida ? 
No doubt, the Astronomer Koyal contends that the forest 
ended at Bobertsbridge toward the east. But what 
proof of this is offered ? Will not every one who ex- 
amines the geological map of England be convinced 

1 “ Summam trnnqnillitatem consecutus.” — B. G. v. 23. All 
the vessels were row-boats or actuarial. (B. G. v. 1.) 

1 “ Cantium, quo fere ex Gallic naves appclluntur.” — B. G. 
v. 13. 

e 3 
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that it extended as far as the wealden, i. e. the wooded 
formation; and, therefore, as far as Hythe 1 Why 
else have we so many Hursts (the Saxon for w T oods) to 
the east of Kobertsbridge 1 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
is decisive that even in A. D. 891, the wood Anderida 
extended, at all events, as far as four miles from the 
mouth of the Rother ; for, “ On this river (the Limene) 
they towed up their ships as far as the wood, four miles 
from the mouth, and erected a fortress at Appledore.” 1 
That the debarcation must have been not at Pevensey 
but in Kent, is also evinced by a circumstance which 
the Astronomer Royal, I think, has not adverted to, 
viz. that Cassivelaun, when he had drawn Caesar beyond 
the Thames, sent orders to the princes of Kent to 
make an attack on Ccesar’s naval camp. 2 Does not 
this show incontestibly that the camp was in Kent and 
not in Sussex 1 Or will it be said that Kent at that 
time comprised Sussex! I have never seen it sur- 
mised that the ancient borders of Kent were different 
from the present. Sussex was from time immemorial 
known as the kingdom of the Regni. 

Again, when Caesar sailed to Britain on the second 
expedition, he was so drifted out of his right course by 
the current, that in the morning he found the coast of 
Britain on his left hand. This evidently means that the 
tide had carried him through the Straits of Dover beyond 



1 Anglos. Chron. a. d. 891. Here by the Limene is clearly meant 
the Rother, but usually by the Limene was meant the c reek of 
Limne, as in Anon. Raven, who, amongst the rivers of Britain, enu- 
merates successively, Durbis (Dover), Lcmana (Lymnc), Rovia 
(Rother). 

1 “ Cassivelaunus ad Cantium . . . nuntios mittit, atque his im- 
perat, ut coactis omnibus copiis castra navulia de improviso adori- 
antur atque oppugnent.” — B. G. v. 22. 
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or up to the South Foreland, and then, with the ship’s 
head as at starting, he would have the chalk cliffs be- 
tween Folkestone and the South Foreland on his left. 
But I ask, how could this have occurred had the 
voyage been from the Somme to Pevensey 1 In that 
case, the distances were such that the tide, which ne- 
ver drifts a vessel more than eighteen miles as the 
maximum 1 , could not possibly have caused such a 
deviation from the right line between the Somme and 
Pevensey. 

We return to Ctesar, whom we left on the seashore 
at Romney Marsh. It was now growing dark, the 
struggle was over, and the first thing to be done was to 
entrench a camp. This was customary with the Romans 
on ordinary occasions, but here it was more especially 
needed, for it could not be disguised that the position 
of the victor was a somewhat delicate one. Cresar, 
with 8,000 men, was in a strange land, with a hardy 
and warlike race before him. To attempt the subju- 
gation of the island with so small a band, or even to 
force his way across the Thames in the direction of the 
Trinobantes (Essex), where Imanuent and Mandubert 
were expecting his approach, was palpably hopeless, 
for his two legions would soon be destroyed in piece- 
meal. His policy, therefore, was to make the most of 
his dearly bought victory, and, on the first plausible 
occasion, to effect a return to the Continent, and, if 
Britain were worth the time and outlay, then to repeat 
the experiment the following year with an army equal 
to the enterprise. In the meantime, the communication 
with the sea must be kept open, and, consequently, no 
advance could be made into the interior. 



See post. 

K i 
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The precise point where the earliest Roman camp 
was pitched must be matter of conjecture. Some may, 
perhaps, be inclined to place it on Shomcliffe, where 
is the ancient camp already alluded to, which is deci- 
dedly Roman ; but, on second consideration, the site is 
inadmissible. Caesar’s camp w r as evidently a temporary 
one, for its dimensions were narrower than usual, from 
the legions having crossed the Channel without their 
baggage 1 , and, besides, the triremes were drawn up 
on shore in j uxtaposition to the camp, which could 
scarcely have been at Shomcliffe, as the seabeach 
below is at some distance from the castrum , and is 
also dotted with rocks, the last spurs to the west of 
this iron-bound coast. Others may be disposed to 
locate the camp at Stuttfall, the Roman quadrangular 
fortress standing half-way up the hill of Limne, and 
overlooking the old port; but, had the triremes been 
drawn on shore at Stuttfall, they could scarcely have 
been swamped by the tide, a mishap which afterwards 
overtook them. The building of Stuttfall itself was 
certainly not erected on this occasion, as it is of much 
too massive a character. We should say, upon the 
whole, that the camp of Caesar was probably on the 
seaside opposite Limne, and perhaps where the fort 
*now stands. This agrees best with the various features 
of the description. It would then be a protection to 
the triremes drawn up under the ramparts, and, again, 
it would afford credibility to the anecdote of Valerius 
Maximus, that the camp was not far from an island, 
and would correspond, also, in two circumstances, appa- 



1 “ Quum paucitatem militum ex castrorum exiguitate cogno- 
soerent, qutP hoc erant etiam angustiora, quod Mine impediments 
Catsar legioncs transportaverat.” — B. G. iv. 30. 
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rently not easily combined, viz. that on the one hand 
there were marshes round about, and on the other there 
were corn fields and woods in the immediate vicinity. 
The latter fact, -which so exactly tallies with a site off 
Linme, would exclude the notion of placing the camp 
more to the west, in the neighbourhood of Romney, 
for, in that quarter, though the fens abound, there are 
few com fields and no woods. 

The Britons, on their side, had felt the weight of 
Caesar’s legions, and, after a defeat with every advan- 
tage in their favour, could not hope to succeed in a 
conflict upon equal terms. Besides, the troops of Kent 
and Regnum or Sussex only were now opposed to the 
invader. The most pow’erfid of the British princes, Cas- 
sivelaun, king of the Catyeuchlani (Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex), w r as fully employed elsewhere, for he was 
engaged in an internecine war with Imanuent, king of 
the Trinobantes. 1 The forces, also, which had been 
collected on the coast were hastily drawn together, and 
many of them were beardless youths ; at least, the 
author of the Dialog, de Oratoribus, who wrote a.d. 75, 
introduces Aper as saying thathehad conversed in Britain 
with one who had taken part in the battle at Ctesar’s 
landing 2 ; and, as the anecdote is related 130 years after 
the event, the Briton in question must have been a 

1 Catsar, in the second expedition, observes that : “ Huic (Cassi- 
velauno) superiori tempore [viz. on the first expedition] cum reli- 
qtiis civitatibus continental bella intercesserant.” — B. G, v. 11, 
compare v. 20. 

5 “ Ipse ego in Britannia vidi sencm qui se fatebatur ei pugnoe 
interfuisse, qua Ctesarem inferentom arma Britannia arcere litoribus 
et pellere aggressi sunt. Ita si eum qui armatus Catsari restitit, vel 
captivitas vel voluntas vel fatum aliquod in urbem protraxisset, idem 
Ctesarem ipsum et Ciceroncm audire potuit, et nostris quoque 
actionibus interesse.” — Dial, de Oral. c. 17. 
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mere stripling in B.c. 55. According to Cscsar, no 
sooner had the Romans made good their debarcation 
than the Britons sued for peace, and delivered up Comius 
of Arras, whom Ctesar, before liis passage across the 
Channel, had sent into Britain, and who, as soon as he 
landed, had been seized and put in bonds as a spy. 
We have no other account, and must, therefore, acquiesce 
in this statement, inconsistent as it appears with the re- 
solute and determined character of the Britons on other 
occasions. Caesar 1 , who was ready to accept any terms, 
made a feint of commanding hostages, and hostages were 
given by some states, by those perhaps which were 
friendly to the Homans, and were promised by others, 
but never delivered. Thus a peace, or rather a hollow 
truce, was concluded, and for a few days there was a 
calm ; the Romans quietly occupying their camp, and 
the natives pursuing, at least ostensibly, their usual 
agricultural occupations. 

The fourth day of Caasar’s arrival (the day of arrival 
included), i.e. on the 30th of August, great events oc- 
curred. We have seen that eighteen ships, assembled 
at Ambleteuse, had been unable to make the port of 
Boulogne, and, in consequence, the cavalry had been 
ordered from Boulogne to Ambleteuse, to embark there 
with all expedition. Caesar complains of a little want 
of alacrity on the part of the cavalry 2 , and the delay 
was so fatal that any peevishness on the part of the 
commander may be excused. The day after the trans- 

1 Dion seems to insinuate that negotiations only were pending, 
and that no treaty had been concluded when the Britons renewed 
the contest: “ rdrt fiif ipiipavs airfiaavri airy Sourat t)0t\r) aa k.” 
— Dion, xxxix. 51. 

8 “ Ab quibus cum paullo tardius esset adroinistratum." — B G. 
iv. 23. 
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port of the infantry, the wind had shifted from the 
south-west to the north-east, and the vessels at Amble- 
teuse could not quit the harbour. At length, on the 
30th August, the wind moderated, and a gentle breeze 
sprang up from the south, when the cavalry hurried on 
board, and set sail for Britain. The elements had de- 
luded them, for, when in mid-channel, and already in 
sight from Ctesar’s camp, the wind suddenly veered 
round to the old quarter of the north-east, and blew 
such a hurricane that the vessels were beaten out of 
their course. Some were driven back to the Continent, 
and others borne away to the western parts of the island, 
where they cast anchor, and endeavoured to ride out 
the storm ; but the violence of the waves was such that, 
being afraid of running into any British harbour, for 
fear of assassination, they were obliged to put to sea 
again and steer for the Continent, so that, eventually, 
not a single trooper ever reached the Roman camp. 1 
The eighty vessels by which Caesar had transporter! his 
legions, and which had been anchored off the shore in 
the Bay of Dungeness, were also victims to the tempest. 
I have heard an old weather-beaten sailor remark that 
there is no finer bay than this along the southern coast, 
and that ships may ride there in safety at all times, pro- 
vided the wind do not come from the east. Unluckily, 
this was partly the quarter from which the wind now 
blew, and the consequence w'as that the transports 
became unmanageable ; many of them foundered, and 
the rest lost their sails and anchors, and were rendered 
unfit for service. Even the triremes, which had been 
drawn up on the beach, did not escape, for at night 
was the full moon, when was the spring tide. In gene- 

1 B. G. iv. 28. 
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ral, no doubt, the highest tide is a day and a half after 
the full ; but, to use the language of the old sailor with 
whom I conversed, “ It is the wind as rules the tides.” 
In Dungeness Bay, for instance, when the wind is in the 
north, the tide rises to an unusual height ; and, when 
the wind is in the south, it falls proportionally low. 
The hurricane which now sw'ept the ocean was from 
the north-east ; and the combined effect of the spring 
tide and of the wind w r as to pour a deluge over a great 
part of Romney Marsh ; and, as the Romans, in igno- 
rance of these natural phenomena, had drawm up their 
galleys on the very margin of the sea, the foaming bil- 
lows burst over them, and caused incredible damage . 1 
It is a singular confirmation of our hypothesis of the 
debarcation at Romney Marsh that the range of high 
water at the springs is greater here than at any other 
point of the southern coast At Dungeness, for example, 
the mean range is twenty-one feet three quarters, while 
at Deal it is only sixteen feet, so that Caesar’s vessels at 
Romney Marsh were exposed to a rise of nearly six feet 
more than they would have been at Deal . 2 

Caesar now brings a charge of perfidy against the 
Britons, viz. that seeing the small amount of his infan- 
try, without any cavalry or supplies of com or service- 
able transports, they, in spite of the treaty which had 
been solemnly concluded, entered into a conspiracy for 
the extermination of the Romans by an assault upon 
their camp. But we must remember that the Com- 
mentaries are an ex parte statement, and written with a 
strong bias towards the glorification of the writer and 

1 “ Eudem nocte accidit ut esset luna plena, qui dies maritimos 
awtus maximos in oceano efficere consuevit, nostrisque id erat incog- 
nitum." — B. G. iv. 29. “ Kara rr/r iravai\r)vov." — Strabo , iv. 5. 

2 Potter’s Tide Tables for 1859. p. 147. 
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the disparagement of the Britons. But I think it will 
appear, even on Ciesar’s own showing, that the Britons 
were as much the aggrieved as the aggressive party. 
We read that Caesar, before he knew the designs of the 
Britons — before, I say, he knew the designs of the 
Britons 1 , — drew a conjectural conclusion from the cir- 
cumstances in wliich he was placed that they would 
play him false, and proceeded to make preparation 
against it by cutting all the standing com within his 
reach and carrying it into his camp. Now, was it not 
a casus belli that a general with whom they had just 
struck a treaty of peace should march his troops into 
their fields and annihilate the labours of the year by 
taking forcible possession of the crops ? Appian, indeed, 
expressly states that the Bomans had agreed by the 
treaty to withdraw from the island, and that the 
Britons advanced a charge of perfidy against the 
Bomans for still remaining upon their shores. 2 

The events wliich occurred were these. Cassar 
day after day continued cutting and carrying the com 
from the vicinity 3 ; the Britons at last could endure 
this no longer, and conceited the following stratagem. 
The only com left was contiguous to a wood, and 
concluding that the Bomans would next extend their 
depredation in this direction, they concealed there a 
strong body of horse and foot and charioteers, ready to 
sally forth at a given signal. The ambush. succeeded. 
About a week after the storm, i.e. about the 7th 



1 “ Etsi nondum eorum consilia cognoverat.” — B. G. iv. 31. 

* “ EiiOuc t)piQi£ov (oi 'Puifiaiot') rout Rpirravove irapopKijaat, 
iyn\r)pa iyovrat on tnroviuy aft at yivopivtyy en xapi)y to arpari- 
xeSoy.” — Appian, cited Afonum. II istorica Britannica, 50. 

3 “ Frumeutum ex agris in castra quotidie comparabat." — B. Q. 
iv. 31. 
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of September, one of the two legions, viz. the seventh, 
was sent to forage as usual, and they turned their 
steps towards the field where the snare had been laid 
No sooner had they piled their arms, and were engaged 
with their sickles, than the Britons rushed upon them 
unawares, slew some 1 , and with their horse and chariots 
hemmed in the rest . 2 A desperate struggle now ensued, 
as the legion was surrounded and no quarter was asked 
on either side. By good luck the cohorts, which were on 
duty before the camp, and were looking idly in the 
direction which the legion had taken, saw a whirlwind 
of dust flying in the air, and immediately gave the 
alarm.® Cassar hastened off, himself, with the cohorts 
already under arms, and commanded the rest to follow 
with all expedition. He arrived just in time to save the 
legion. The enemy, taken in flank, at once gave ground, 
and the legionaries at sight of the succours took heart, 
and redoubled their efforts. It was a narrow escape, 
however ; and Caesar, by his own confession, could only 
bring off his men without daring to run the risk of a 
general engagement. 

Consider here, for a moment, how apparently irre- 
concilable and incapable of answering to any locality 
are the features attending this skirmish. The camp 
itself was in the marsh, as is evident from its cover- 
ing the triremes drawn up on shore, and from the 
repeated references by Ciesar and all writers to the 

1 “ Paucis interfectis.” — Ccrs. B. G. iv. 32. Dion says that the 
Britons slew nearly the whole : “ roue rt irX»)u o \lyuv hiiipOupar ." — 
Dion, xxxix. 52. 

! “ Siniul equitatu atque essedia circumdcderant.” — B. G. 
iv. 32. 

3 “ li, qui pro portis castrorum in statione erant, Ctesari renun- 
tiaverunt pulverem majorem quam consuetudo ferret in eA parte 
videri, quam in partem legio iter fecisset." — B. G. iv. 32. 
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shoals and shallows. On the other hand, a corn field 
adjoining a wood could not have existed on the 
marsh, where the com fields are few and woods are none. 
Yet the scene of the combat was not far from the 
camp or the dust would not have been observed, and * 
Caesar could not havo brought such ready assistance. 
At the same time also that the two points were little 
removed from each other, the dust only w as seen, and 
not the combatants themselves. I confess that, as I 
passed in a boat along the coast opposite Limne, and 
saw no woods and no com fields in the marsh, and a hill 
shutting in the plain on the north, my reflection was* 
How could Caesar’s camp have been here, for the ambush 
against the seventh legion could not have been laid in the 
marsh, and if on the other side of the hill, how could 
the dust of the fight have been visible 1 But on another 
day, when I visited Hythe by land, and walked from it 
to the old port of Limne and then mounted the hill, I 
discovered the explanation. On reaching the top I 
stepped at once into a com field, dry and dusty from 
the lightness of the soil, and on my right was Park 
Wood, covering some fifty acres, besides another wood, 
called Fowke Wood, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
What I had taken from the sea for a hill was not a 
hill, i. e. it had no descent on the north side, but was a 
platform of land, and was under the plough, and com 
growing so near to the edge that even the reapers, if 
labouring in that part of the field, might have been 
seen from the camp. The whole narrative was now 
realised to the mind’s eye in the most graphic manner. 
The legion had marched up to the standing fields of 
com on the high ground, and the Britons starting from 
their lurking-place at the side had intercepted their 
retreat, and surrounded them at just such an iuterval 
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from the edge that the combatants themselves were out 
of sight and hearing, but the dust flying in the air 
had attracted the attention of the guard standing under 
arms at a mile’s distance below. 

But to proceed. Ca;sar, not feeling himself strong 
enough to avenge the blow which had been struck at the 
seventh legion, withdrew his forces behind the entrench- 
ments of his camp, and this confession of weakness on 
his part gave proportional confidence to his antagonist. 
For many days consecutively the weather was so un- 
propitious that neither party ventured on any hostile 
movement. About the 15th September, however, the 
Britons, having by that time assembled a numerous 
body of infantry and cavalry, determined on assaulting 
the very camp of the Romans. Caesar deemed it the 
wisest course to anticipate the conflict which he could 
not avoid ; and, therefore, trusting to the valour and 
discipline of his legions in a general engagement, drew 
out liis army in front of the camp, and awaited the 
approach of the enemy. 

Now, perhaps, occurred the incident related by Va- 
lerius Maximus. One Scaava, and four others, had 
been posted by Caesar as piquets on a solitary ait 1 , 
which rose above the waves, and was separated from a 
larger island, occupied by the enemy, by a narrow 
strait formed by the tide at high water. The islands 
represented in the old maps as studding the inlet which 
ran up to Limne, may possibly have been the identical 
islands here referred to by the historian ; but, of course, 
all is conjecture, when the configuration of this part of 
the coast has undergone such material changes. The 

■ Valerius Maximus calls it a scopulus, which probably means 
nothing more than an eminence. Plutarch is very emphatic in 
saying that the adventure was in a marsh. ( Plut . Can. c. 16.) 
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Britons being familiar with the coast, knew exactly 
when, by the subsidence of the flood, the intervening 
channel could become fordable, and as soon as it was 
so, they dashed into the sea and made toward the Ro- 
man guard. Four out of the five sprang into their 
boat and rowed to the camp ; but Scceva, whether pur- 
posely or by accident, was left behind, when he hurled 
among the enemy his own javelins and those flung 
away by his comrades, and then, drawing his sword, 
fought hand to hand, and finally cast himself into the 
water and swam across to the camp . 1 Plutarch tells 
the same story, and lays the scene in sight of Caesar 
himself, and therefore close to the camp 2 ; and in a 
marsh or swamp, which, with the light afforded by the 
account of Valerius Maximus, must be taken to mean 
a lagoon subject to the alternations of the high and 
low tide . 3 

On the mainland the hostile forces met, and 
again the compact onset of the veteran legions pre- 
vailed. Caesar had no cavalry, except thirty horse- 
men which Comius of Arras had just brought over 
from the Continent, and few therefore of the Britons 
could be slain or captured. The only revenge in the 
power of the Romans was to set fire to the buildings 
which came in their way, and many a merchant’s 
house at Limne, and in the vicinity, was burnt to the 
ground . 4 

1 Valer. Max. iii. 2, 23. The vada described by Val. Max. as 
caused by the flux and reflux of the tide are evidently the vada 
referred to by Casar (iv. 26). 

3 “ Kaiaapoc auroO 7-ije finyyv liftopuvTOt." — Plat. CttS. s. 10. 

8 “ r diroe iXa/Sij gat peorov tJSaroc . . pivpara riXfxaruir) . . 

tu ptv vr}^opivai rci tl fiahifcutv." — Plut. (Jit’S. 16. 

4 B. G. iv. 35. The camp, therefore, was not in the heart of the 
marsh, where frequent houses would not be found. 

F 
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PEACE CONCLUDED. 



The position of the two parties at the present moment 
was this : — The Britons had once more felt the irresist- 
ible weight of a disciplined army confident in its ge- 
neral, and, after a defeat in the open field, they could 
not hope to carry the camp by assault Catsar, on the 
other hand, was in a hostile country, with a force 
wholly inadequate to any advance into the interior, and 
the season was so late, and his ships so shattered, that 
unless he returned shortly he might even experience 
some difficulty in effecting a retreat. Tims both sides 
were predisposed to peace, and, according to Catsar, the 
Britons, on the very day of the last conflict, tendered their 
submission . 1 From Dion, however, we learn that negoti- 
ations were opened by the intervention of some Morini 
who were friends of the Britons.® Cajsar would have 
us believe that he carried it with a high hand, and that 
he required the delivery of twice the number of hos- 
tages which he had previously exacted ; but it is easy 
to see, notwithstanding the veil attempted to be thrown 
over the transaction, that he wanted only a plausible 
pretext for transporting himself and his army back 
again to Gaul. He admits himself that the hostages 
were merely promised and not delivered at the time, 
and that two states only ever kept their engagement . 3 
There was no cession of territory, no imposition of 
tribute, and there is no mention of even any booty. 
The conclusion of a peace upon terms like these does 
not suggest a triumphant campaign, but rather wears 



1 “ Eodem die legati ab hostibus missi ad Cwaarem de pace vene- 
runt.” — B. G. iv. 36. 

J “ irifiirovat yap irpiic Toy Kaioapa tuv M otpivwy Tivas, (pi\vy 
a<piaty Sit we." — Dion, xxxix. 51. 

3 “ Eo dtue omnino civitates ex Britannia obaides miserunt ; 
reliqua; neglexerunt,” — B. G. iv. 38. 
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the aspect of a fortunate escape from anticipated disas- 
ter. 

A few days after this was a favorable wind from 
the north-east 1 , when Caesar set sail from Britain, a 
little after midnight, on his return to Gaul. 2 He might 
have chosen this otherwise unpropitious hour for two 
reasons. In the first place, he would be less likely to 
meet with any molestation from an active foe, in whose 
good faith he placed no great confidence ; and, secondly, 
as Boulogne was a tidal harbour, it would be necessary 
to arrive there at or a little before high water. If the 
state of the tide was thus taken into calculation, we 
may form some conjecture as to the day of depar- 
ture. The passage from Boulogne to Britain had 
occupied the ordinary transports about fifteen hours ; 
and as Caesar had lost twelve ships, which would render 
the others more crowded, the same time, if not more, 
would be required for the return. Weighing anchor, 
therefore, at twelve at night, he would reach Boulogne 
at 3 p. M. next day. If it was high tide at 4 P. M. the 
fleet at 3 p. m. would not only be able to enter the 
port, but also have the stream in their favour. Now, 
high water at Boulogne at 4 p. m. would be about 
19th September, for new moon was on 14tli Septem- 
ber, when high tide at Boulogne is at 11.25 ; and this 
agrees very well with the statement of the Commen- 
taries, that the conclusion of the armistice, which led to 
his departure, was a little before the equinox, computed 
at that time to fall on 24th September. 3 

The fleet crossed the Channel in safety, but two 
transports, missing the mouth of the port for which 

1 “ Ipse idoneam tempestatem nactus.” — B. G. iv. 3G. 

2 “ Paullo post mediant noctem naves solvit.” — 11. G. iv. 3G. 

3 “ Propinqua die asquinoctii.” — B. G. iv. 30. 

f 2 
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they were bound 1 , were carried to a point a little to the 
south-west. 2 The soldiers (in number 000) disembarked, 
and commenced their march to the camp, when they 
were beset by the Horini for the sake of plunder. 
They sent off immediately for succour, and meanwhile 
bravely defended themselves for the space of four hours 
and upwards, when they were rescued by the cavalry 
dispatched from the camp to their assistance. 8 The 
next day Cicsar ordered the seventh and tenth legions, 
under the command of Labienus, to inflict punishment 
on the aggressors; and as the marshes, their usual 
asylum, were dried up from the excessive heat, ample 
vengeance was taken. 4 ' These incidents are unimpor- 
tant in themselves, but not so the inferences to be 
deduced. 

In the first place, how was it that the two vessels 
missed the port of Boulogne at all? The explana- 
tion is a singular instance of the correspondence of 
the most minute circumstances when a theory is cor- 
rect The fleet were, of course, approaching Bou- 
logne when the tide was rising, for at low water they 



* “ Eosdem portus quos reliquse capere non potuerunt.” — B. G. 
iv. 36. It will be observed that here, as elsewhere (v. 8), portus is 
in the plural, from which it may be inferred that Cfessir made use, 
not only of Boulogne, but also of Ambleteuse and Wimereux, in the 
same neighbourhood. Csesar himself, however, must have sailed 
to Boulogne; for which port also the two vessels in question, as 
Ctesar himself sent relief to their crews, must have been bound. 

1 “ Paullo infra delatte sunt.” — B. G. iv. 36. There cannot be 
a doubt that infra means south-west. Thus: “ ad inferiorem partem 
insula: qua: est proprius solis occasum.” — B. G. iv. 28. So Amble- 
teuse, with reference to Boulogne, is called “ portus superior." (/A.) 

3 “ Interim nostri milites impetum hostium sustinuerunt, atque 
amplius lioris quatuor fortissimo pugnaverunt.” — B. G. iv. 37. 

* “ Propter siccitates paludum.” — B. G. iv. 38. 
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could not enter it. Now what says the Admiralty 
Directory 1 “ On approaching Boulogne at the begin- 
ning of a rising tide , great attention should be paid to 
the direction in the tables, as the streams (from the 
Channel to the North Sea) hereabout meet, and are 
turned down upon the French coast, so that a ship , 
which, at the English side , would at this time have a 
stream setting straight up the Channel , here encounters 
one upon her beam, sweeping her down towards the 
Somme, and hence, probably, the cause of the many 
disastrous hisses which have occurred in this part of 
the Channel.” 1 Here then, at once, is the solution of 
the difficulty which would otherwise have presented 
itself, viz. that, if itr was high water at 4 p.m., the 
stream at 2.30 p.m. would begin to run east, so 
that a vessel at that time would be drifted, not 
lower down towards the Somme, but higher up to- 
wards Calais. But we here learn upon authority, 
that, at the very same time that on the English side 
the current is running east, it sets in just the oppo- 
site direction in the neighbourhood of Boulogne. The 
captains of the two ships in question were evidently not 
aware of this peculiarity, and hence their inability to 
reach the general rendezvous. 

Again, as the legionaries fought their way through 
the Morini, it follows, as observed in a former page, 
that the Morini were settled to the south-west of the 
port of Itius, and, consequently, that Tortus Itius could 
not be the estuary of the Somme, as the Morini did 
not reach so far probably as the Somme, but certainly 
did not extend to the west beyond it. 

Further, it is not expressly said, but may fairly 

1 Potter’s Tide Tables, p. 132. 
r 3 
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be inferred from the narrative, that there was also a 
port into which the two vessels ran to the south-west 
of Portus Itius ; and, as the legionaries, while on 
their road to the camp, fought for more than four 
hours before assistance arrived, this port must have 
been at some considerable distance. Accordingly, at 
thirteen miles to the south-west of Boulogne, we find 
the port of Etaples at the mouth of La Canclie, a situ- 
ation which answers to the circumstances. But should 
it be thought more probable that the two ships made 
land at some nearer point, there are also the fishing 
refuges of Hardelot and Camiers . 1 

Again, reference is made in the narrative to exten- 
sive marshes, in which the Morini the year before had 
eluded pursuit, but which were now accessible from 
the excessive drought. I have not visited this part, 
and cannot speak of the nature of the country from 
personal observation; but I find it stated, on cre- 
dible authority, that these marshes formerly extended 
the whole way from Neufch&tel near Boulogne to 
Etaples . 2 

In concluding the account of the first invasion, I shall 
add but one or two general remarks, and these so ob- 
vious that they must already have occurred to your- 

1 “ Un peu phis has de Boulogne se trouvent Hardelot, Camiers, 
Etaples; il y a du choix, surtout si ce port un pen plus bas etait 
tout ((implement la place sur laquellc les vaisseaux furent portes et 
echouerent.” — Mariette , p. G5. 

2 “ Des marais, situds paulo infra comme le port de d6barquc- 
ment, s’etendaient autrefois depuis Neufcliatel jusqu’ii Etaples et 
Montrcuil. Ces marais 4taient situ (is ii quatre ou cinq lieues de 
Gesoriacum, et les soldats d ('barques pouvaient combattre quatre 
beures avant qu’un des leurs se fut detach^ pour aller porter la 
nouvelle a Cesar, et que la cavalerie ait eu le temps d'arriver." — 
MarieUe, p. 66. 
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selves. It is impossible to suppose that, when Caesar 
sailed from Boulogne with 8,000 legionaries, he had the 
intention of merely landing in Britain and cooping up 
liis troops within the intrenchments of his camp on the 
seashore. He had, no doubt, imagined that, with a 
well-trained army of that amount, he could subdue 
Britain with ease, and, in fact, had only to take posses- 
sion of it Instead of that, he found the usual ports 
occupied by infantry and cavalry in martial array, and 
was obliged to seek a place of debarcation eight miles 
off, and was then so resolutely opposed as to effect a 
landing at a great sacrifice of life. Not only did he 
want the courage to march into the interior, but the 
Britons, taking the initiative, nearly cut off the seventh 
legion on one occasion, and compelled Ctesar on another 
to give battle with all his forces, without the chance of 
gaining anything more by his victory than a peaceful 
retreat across the Channel. Ccesar, of course, tells his 
own story in his own favour ; and we have not the 
British account to put in the opposite scale. But even 
Ca;sar’s excuses and apologies lead to a disclosure of 
the truth. “ He had passed into Britain,” he says, “ for 
the purpose of collecting information as to the people, 
the country, the ports, and the approaches.” 1 But how 
was even this object accomplished ; for, as he never 
quitted his camp except for a mile or so, for the rescue 
of his army or to check the insolence of the enemy, he 
could scarcely have obtained more intelligence on the 
one side of the water than on the other 1 It must be 
admitted that he gained some experience as to the 
mettle of the inhabitants ; and found, to his cost, that 

1 “ Tamen magno sibi usui fore arbitrabatur, »i modo insulam 
ad inset ; gemis hominum perspexiaset ; loca, portus, aditus cogno- 
visaet ,” — B. G. iv. 20. 

r 4 
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they were not lightly to be provoked. Unquestionably, 
he would not have been so ranch at the enemy’s mercy 
had his cavalry not disappointed him ; but a squadron 
of 800 horse could not have turned the scale so much 
in his favour as to give him possession of the country. 
Cajsar informs us that thirty days’ thanksgiving was 
decreed at Rome for his exploits in Britain ; but this 
was from the representation contained in his own de- 
spatches 1 , and we are expressly told by Dion that Cassar 
made the most of it. 2 Besides, Britain was so little 
known at Rome, that to have carried the Roman army 
thither beyond the civilised world was, in itself, re- 
garded as no contemptible feat, not to mention that, 
from the state of parties at Rome, any honour in favour 
of Ca«ar immediately became a political question. 
The other Roman historians are candid enough as to 
the failure of Caesar’s first expedition. Livy writes that 
Caesar, in liis first campaign, was unfortunate 3 ; Dion 
remarks that he got nothing by the campaign but the 
barren honour of having landed in the island 4 ; and it 
is certain that Caesar acquired none of the usual fruits 
of victory, — no territory, no tribute, no booty. One 
fact speaks very loudly, viz. that when he returned to 
Gaul he left no garrison, not even a single soldier, 
behind him. He had been so roughly handled, that, as 
we should surmise, he had even no intention at this 
time of renewing the attempt. It was only from the 

1 B. G. iv. 38. 

1 “ Toirrtp yap K at airoc io\vpu{ iaepvi/veTO." — Dion , xxxix. 53. 

3 “ In Britanniam primo parum prospore tempestatibus adversis 
trajecit." — Liv. Epit. lib. 105. 

4 “ MijSeV Ik rijc B ptrrayiac pipe eavrf pipe rjj iroXet ■KpoaKri)- 
aapivo c , »Xi )y to v iirrpartvKeyai tic' airroiit Stiiai.” — Dion, xxxix. 53. 
“ St aecyfic Tore aye\uipt]<re.'' — Dion, xl. 1. 
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taunts by which he was assailed in Gaul that he was 
afterwards induced to undertake a second invasion, 
with thrice the number of forces. It is clear that, for 
the rest of the year, though three months remained, he 
gave no orders for any preparations for the renewal of 
hostilities. 
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SECOND INVASION. 

Ix the following year, B.c. 54, being the consulship of 
L. Domitius and Ap. Claudius, Caasar resolved on a 
second invasion of Britain. The excuse was that the 
Britons, with the exception of two states, had not sent 
the hostages which had been promised the year before. 1 
The real motive was to retrieve the discredit of the pre- 
vious failure, and to give incessant employment to his 
army. He was also stimulated to the enterprise by the 
earnest solicitations of an exiled British prince. During 
the first expedition a fierce war had been raging 
between Cassivelaun, king of the Catyeuchlani 2 and 

1 Cats. B. G. iv. 38. Dion, xl. 1. 

2 It is generally believed that the capital of Cassivelaun was 
Verulamium, and, if so, his subjects were the Catyeuchlani : “ lira 
Karviv^Xa yoi, oi ral KnirtXaioi £<]U. KarriXdroi] iv iroXtif XnXivai 
[qu. Sulloniace of Anton. I tin.] O vpoXavwv " — Plot. ii. 3, 21. Indeed 
Cassivelaun and Catycuchlan are tlie same name, and he was so called 
as being the chief of the clan, as we say the Macgregor, the Chis- 
holm, &c. This will account for there being no coins of Cassivelaun, 
though there are so many of Cunobclin. Most of the Belgian tribes 
in Britain were called after those in Gaul (IS. G. v. 12), and the 
Karwcux^ a, ' ot as Ptolemy calls them(ii. 3, 21), or the KaroveWaroi 
as Dion calls them (lx. 20), were probably derived from the Cata- 
launi, or Catelauni ( Eulrop . ix. 13., and the Notitia), now known as 
the people of Clialons-sur-Mame, a corruption of the original name. 
The true designation of the clan appears to be that given by Dion, 
for an ancient inscription has been found in Britain CIVITATE 
CAT WELL A NORUM T OIS DIO. (Momim. Hist. Brit, cxix.) 
They occupied Hertfordshire and Middlesex, for Ctesar says ex- 
pressly that “Cassivelauni fines" were bounded on the south by the 
Thames ( B . G. v. 11); and it is more natural to suppose that Ctcsar 
means the borders of the Catyeuchlani Proper, than of the Trino- 
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Imanuent, king of the Trinobantes 1 ; and Ctcsar, kept 
at bay on the seashore by the men of Kent and Sus- 
sex, had attempted in vain to carry assistance to Ima- 
nuent, his ally. The consequence was that the latter, 
unable by his own strength to withstand the furi- 
ous onset of liis powerful antagonist, had been de- 
feated and slain; and liis son Mandubert, seeking 
safety in flight, had taken refuge with Caesar, and 

ban tea whom Cassivelaun had conquered. In the reign of Claudius, 
Caractacus and Togodumnus arc called KaroueXAai-oi, and their domi- 
nions comprised the Trinobantes eastward, and part of the Bodouni 
or Dobuni (Gloucestershire) westward. “ Mt'poc ruy BoSov ruy wy 
iniipyoy [Caractacus and Togodumnus] KuroefXAavoi ovTtQ.” —Dion } 
lx. 20. The best map of Britannia Romana will be found in Monum. 
Hist. Brit. 

1 The Trinobantes were the people of Essex, and Camulodunum, or 
Colchester, was their capital : “Tpiyoayret iv ole roXie K afiovSoXayov." 
— Ptol. ii. 3, 22. They appear not to have reached westward beyond 
the river Lea, for Ptolemy places London (ascribed, as regards 
Southwark, to the Cantu) in longitude 20, and the North Foreland 
in longitude 22 ; and between these two points Colchester, the ca- 
pital of the Trinobantes, in longitude 21, and Venta (Norwich), the 
capital of the Simcni or Iceni, as well as the opening of the estuary 
of the Thames, in longitude 20X ; and he then speaks of the Trino- 
bantes as to the east of the Simeni, and along the estuary of the 
Thames, having the Isles of Sheppey and Thanet opposite. 



AovSivov . . . . . . .20 

'lufir)oa iia\von [Thames estuary] . . . 201 

Xifxtroi rap’ ole roXte OJevra [Norwich] . . . 20J 

Ka! d yaroXiKUTtpoi rapa rqv 'lappou iir\vaiv t T P «- 

yoame iy ole roXte K afiovSoXayov [Colchester] . . 21 

Kuyriov arpoy [North Foreland] . . .' .22 

Kara Si rove Tpiyoayrae yijaoi uo\ v atSe 

ToXiane [Sheppey] . . . . .23 

Kdjourroc yijaoe [Thanet] . . . .24 



It will be observed that Ptolemy, by mistake, places the islands of 
Sheppey and Thanet a little to the east, instead of the west, of the 
North Foreland. 
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